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CHRONICLE 


Home Review of the Week.—The Board of Army En- 
gineers appointed to look into the project places the cost 
of a fourteen-foot channel from the Lakes to the Gulf at 
the stupendous sum of $159,000,000 and claims that 
eighteen years of labor would be entailed in its com- 
pletion. The same board claims, in its report, that a nine- 
foot canal will amply suffice to accommodate all com- 
merce which would seek the Mississippi for generations 
to come. The suit of the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Company against the American Sugar Refining Company 
for $30,000,000 damages for the closing of the refinery 
established by the former company was settled out of 
court. The trust agreed to pay the plaintiff about $3,000,- 
000. Following this private settlement the Department 
of Justice begins an investigation of the Sugar Trust with 
a view to criminal proceedings. Another Federal in- 
vestigation of conditions in the meat packing industry 
has been ordered by the Department of Agriculture. Two 
experts have been ordered to proceed at once to East St. 
Louis to make an exhaustive inquiry into conditions in 
the National Stockyards at that point. Wreckers suc- 
ceeded in floating the Antonio Lopez, the liner from 
Cadiz, which had been for days stuck on the sands off 
Fire Island beach. Her four hundred passengers had 
been previously taken off in a tug and brought to New 
York. The Cunard liner Slavonia was wrecked near 
the Azores. A wireless message brought the steamers 
Batavia and Princess Irene to the rescue and her four 
hundred and ten passengers were taken off in safety. 




















Fifteen of the Japanese strike leaders in Honolulu were 
arrested and in a preliminary hearing twelve of them 
were held on charges of conspiring to riot and three for 
conspiring to murder. In his baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduates, President Wilson, of Princeton, declared 
that men who have been heaping up wealth and keeping 
just inside the law have nearly ruined the country and 
nearly debauched the nation. He warned labor unions, 
too, that the regulation of the amount of work an em- 
ployee may do is economically disastrous and may cost 
America its supremacy among nations. Edward 
Everett Hale, author and chaplain of the United States 
Senate is dead; leaders of the nation unite in mourning 
his loss———Senator Aldrich shows his control over the 
Senate by blocking all attempts to reduce the Finance 
Committee’s tariff on wool. Works of art remain on 
the free list, as recommended to the Senate in an amend- 
ment of the House bill. The only stipulation made is 
that the works of art be at least twenty years old. 
The amendments of Senators Bailey and Cummins pro- 
viding for an income tax were consolidated into one and 
will be taken up for consideration on June 18. The 
Wright brothers received gold medals and the thanks of 
the American people, from President Taft, for their 
aerial triumphs. 

















Accident Damages Soo Lock.—As the result of a mis- 
understanding of orders a steamer entering the lower or 
Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, was driven 
into the lock gates, carrying them away. One steamer 
was sunk, two others caught in the crash were damaged, 
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and the $4,000,000 locks of the Canadian canal were put 
out of commission for probably two months. Great de- 
lays will result in the handling of traffic on the upper 
great lakes during the summer, as all of the craft will be 
forced to use the American canal and locks. This will 
cause much crowding of the single waterway, as the two 
canals during the open season carry the heaviest shipping 
traffic of any similar course in the world. 


General Stephen D. Lee’s Statue——The Confederate 
Reunion at Memphis, June 10, was marked by the pres- 
ence of Gen. Fred. D. Grant, U.S. A. An extraordinary 
ovation was given him by his father’s ancient foes ; every 
veteran of Forrest’s Cavalry insisted on grasping the hand 
of “his father’s son.” On the following day a statue 
of Gen. Stephen D. Lee was unveiled in the National 
Park at Vicksburg on the spot from which Gen. Lee di- 
rected the defence of Vicksburg against Gen. U. S. 
Grant’s besieging army. When Mr. Henry Watterson 
had spoken on “ The Reunited Sections,” Gen. Evans, of 
the Confederate Veterans, presented the statue to the 
Federal Government. It was received by General 
Grant, representing the Secretary of War. The 
applause that greeted him lasted twenty minutes and was 
renewed when he said at the close of a touching speech: 
“ Here brothers fought for their principles. Here heroes 
died for their country. A united people will forever 
cherish the precious legacy of their noble manhood.” 


The Biblical Institute —From the text of the Apos- 
tolic Letters by which a Pontifical Biblical Institute is 
founded in Rome we learn that “ the aim of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute is that there may be in the city of Rome 
a centre for the higher studies relating to the Sacred 
Books, designed to promote in the most efficacious way 
possible Biblical learning and all the studies connected 
with it. The government of the Institute is to 
be entrusted to a president to be nominated by Us. He, 
by virtue of his office, is to represent the Institute, to 
refer to Us on all the more important affairs connected 
with the Institute, and to render to us every year an ac- 
count of his rule. The supreme guide and rule 
of the studies and government of the Institute shall con- 
sist of the principles and decrees published or to be pub- 
lished by the Apostolic See and the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission.” This commission, established by Leo 
XIII, is not, as some supposed when the foundation of the 
Institute was first cabled to AMERICA, superseded. On 
the contrary, it shall prescribe the course to be followed 
for the attainment of academic degrees in Scripture. 
Thus it is not the Institute but the commission that will 
confer degrees. 

The second paragraph of the laws appended to the 
letter, says: “.The president is nominated by the Su- 
preme Pontiff, on the report of the General of the Society 
of Jesus, who shall propose to him three candidates for 
the office. The Adjutor and Socius of the president shall 





fill the duties of secretary, and in ordinary affairs shall 
take the place of the president when he is absent or 
hindered.” The Roman correspondent to The Tablet 
confirms our cable as to there being “ some reason to be- 
lieve that the new president has already been chosen in 
the person of Father Fonck, S.J. 


The Pope to the American College.—On the occasion 
of the golden jubilee of the American College in Rome, 
now being celebrated, the Pope has sent to Mgr. Kennedy, 
its rector, an apostolic letter in which he expresses his 
extreme gratification “at the plentiful harvest of sound 
knowledge and wholesome discipline that the college has 
yielded.” “It is a fact,” writes the Holy Father, “ that 
with the blessing of God Catholicism flourishes well in 
the United States. This is due in no small measure to 
this Roman home of piety and learning in which the 
flower of American youth have been trained to go forth 
and labor successfully in every line of activity which the 
sacred ministry demands.” 


Earthquake in France.—Despatches report from 
seventy-five to one hundred dead and one hundred in- 
jured as the estimated total of the casualties caused by the 
earthquake which ruined several towns and villages in 
the southernmost part of France, particularly in the De- 
partments of Herault and Bouches du Rhone. The 
casualties may be greatly underestimated as the ruins have 
not been entirely searched. Many of the wounded are 
still imprisoned in the ruins and soldiers are working 
desperately to rescue them. Survivors are sleeping in 
tents, and the streets are impassable. In many places 
they have been torn up and are encumbered with 
masses of rock. Houses, public buildings and churches 
crumbled to pieces. Great suffering is reported from the 
remoter villages, because of the difficulty in sending to 
them food and other necessaries. The loss of property 
measured in money will be very heavy. 


Statistics From England.—The Local Government 
Board has issued a Blue Book dealing with social con- 
ditions in England. It points out that the population 
of the United Kingdom, in 1851, was 27,368,736, 
and in 1901, 41,458,721, being an increase of 51%. 
Between 1851 and 1908 the population of London in- 
creased 103%, and during the same period the increase 
in eighty-four large urban areas was 182%. During the 
same period the agricultural population had decreased by 
30%. ‘In 1850 the average weekly wages for agricultural 
labor was 9s 314d ($2.25), and in 1907 it stood at 14s 
6d ($3.50). The growth of education is illustrated by 
the fact that whereas in 1865, 225 out of every 1,000 
married men in England were unable to sign their names, 
by 1907 the number had fallen to fourteen out of every 
1,000. 


Ireland.—The Imperial Home Rule Association has 
circulated among Unionists a striking pamphlet which 
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contrasts government methods and results in Ireland and 
Scotland. In 1850 Ireland’s population was nearly three 
times that of Scotland, now it is half a million less than 
Scotland’s, though Irish families are fifteen per cent. 
larger. In Ireland there are eight, in Scotland only two, 
policemen for one convict, and the convicts cost twice, 
the officials five times as much in Ireland. Two of the 
Australian delegates to the Imperial Press Conference 
were natives of Ireland, and nearly all were of Irish 
origin. They “do not want trammeling bonds,” but unity 
of feeling... One question urged was the laying down of 
State-owned cables between Great Britain and Ireland 
and Australia. Mr. Lloyd-George has granted a small 
subsidy—$30,000—to Irish-grown tobacco, but refused a 
rebate as against Free Trade principles. Mr. T. M. 
Healy said Protection and Free Trade had both been 
used to destroy Irish industries, though there was nothing 
sacred in either. 








Germany.—The Reichstag has passed a new law 
against fraudulent practices in business competition, many 
of its best provisions being due to the activity of rep- 
resentatives of the Centre party. The new law is more 
definite in detail than was the old legislation concerning 
such practices, making specific mention of a greater 
variety of unlawful practices and increasing the penalty 
set upon them. Among its provisions is one fixing a 
year’s imprisonment and heavy fine for conviction of 
bribery, the penalty applying alike to one who offers the 
bribe and to one who accepts it. A declaration re- 
cently made by the Wiirtemberg Ministry of Public Wor- 
ship will be of welcome interest to Catholics. In that 
kingdom the Catholic Ecclesiastical Seminary is con- 
sidered a State foundation and its charter provides that 
no seminarian shall be dismissed from the institution 
without the consent of the Kirchenrath, which is a State 
Commission. The minister was asked recently in Parlia- 
ment why he had not interfered in the case of a Semi- 
narist dismissed without the concurrent approval of this 
commission. In his reply the minister declared that this 
provision of the charter was obsolete, and had been so 
since 1853. He added that the seminary was a purely 
ecclesiastical institution, as nobody could oblige the bishop 
to ordain one whom he personally did not deem fit for 
the priestly office. 





Natal Votes to Join Union.—The Colony of Natal, by 
the decisive vote of 11,121 to 3,701, has accepted the plan 
of the new South African Union lately arranged in a 
conference of British and South African Commissioners. 
This assures federation of the South African colonies, 
the Transvaal, Cape Colony, the Orange Free State and 
Natal, and the establishment of a new dominion in the 
East to rival the Dominion of Canada in the West. 


Japan’s Commercial Invasion of America.—The 
Japanese Ambassador, Baron Takahira, in an address at 





the University of Michigan, discussed the so-called com- 
mercial invasion of America, declaring it impossible to 
avoid commercial rivalry, which is simply an outcome of 
the development of international relations. 

“The only way to meet such a situation is,” said the 
Baron, “to conduct such rivalry in a friendly and right 
spirit.” 

Referring to the unpleasant, unthinkable stories, as he 
termed them, which were propagated in some quarters in 
recent years consequent upon certain unfortunate inci- 
dents in the West, the ambassador affirmed: ‘“ There 
can be no stronger evidence to prove the genuine friend- 
ship of the United States and Japan than the several com- 
pacts exchanged between the two countries in the course 
of last year.” 


Belated Wisdom.—The French Government is be- 

ginning to regret its mistake in holding aloof from the 
Blessed Jeanne d’Arc celebrations. An article in Le 
Temps, June 1, laments the Government attitude. “ Be- 
cause of a few sectarians at Orleans,” it says, “ the Gov- 
ernment took up a position which allowed the adversaries 
of the Republic to unduly appropriate the recognition to» 
La Pucelle. What ought to have been a national rejoicing.. 
was left to become a party affair. Self-interest, if not 
tact, ought to have taught the Government better. 
Some ‘trainers of youth’ aim, it is true, at blotting out 
of our school books the story of our victories. But it is. 
impossible to admit that patriots can disassociate their 
faith in the promises of the future from the fitting rever- 
ence for the glories of the past.” 


Belgium.—lIt is a well-known fact that King Leopold 
takes a lively interest in building improvements, etc. The 
new Zeebrugge canal is due to his initiative, as are a 
hundred other projects. His latest plans included the 
beautifying of three different quarters of Brussels, all of 
which were combated by the people of Brussels and re- 
jected by the chamber. His Majesty has just returned 
from his winter station on the Riviera. A rumor is cur- 
rent that as a token of his displeasure his splendid gallery 
of paintings will be sold abroad. This is confirmed by 
the news that comes from England to the effect that the 
sale of his paintings has already begun; some having beem 
sold at Christie’s in London for 200,000 francs by the: 
“Duke of Saxony,” and others at the same place for- 
150,000 francs, by the “ Count Ravenstein,” both of which 
titles he bears. The general attitude is one of suppressed 
irritation on both sides. The military question remains 
uncertain ; no one knows what will happen, not even the 
Catholic Deputies, who have not been taken into the con~ 
fidence of the Government. The work of the militaryr 
commission, announced in AMERICA some time ago, is 
over, and its report handed in, and it is stated on good 
authority that M. Schollaert, the Premier, has in hand a. 
bill which he will propose soon. Germany’s attitude: 
towards Belgium always causes anxiety. A passing visit 
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to Antwerp, the great Belgian seaport, and the strategic 
key to the Flanders, is enough to show that German in- 
fluence in that city is strong; the very architecture has a 
German air, one hears the language everywhere; on the 
other hand, the Germans are intensely disliked by the 
people. La Croix of Paris publishes an interview with a 
high naval officer of Germany on that subject. The 
latter denies all intention on Germany’s part of political 
expansion over Belgium and Holland, says her wish is 
for the open-door everywhere and holds that, com- 
mercially speaking, the competition that the industries 
of a German Belgium would bring to bear on Germany 
would be too strong for the latter. This may be taken 
for what it is worth; the German military balloons that 
periodically drop down around the Antwerp fortifications 
may mean no harm; yet it is certain that a haunting fear 
of Germany is behind all the anxiety over the military 
question.—Some interesting statistics are published re- 
garding Belgium’s population and its progress in the last 
decade. For that period, only two provinces have had 
an abnormal increase, that of Antwerp, with seventeen 
per cent., that of Brabant with fourteen per cent. This 
has been the same in the whole history of Belgium. The 
increase is very unequal; thus, while the population of 
the whole country shows an increase of fifty per cent. in 
fifty years, that of the province of Antwerp has doubled. 
In certain parts, in the south, there is a decrease. In- 
deed, the general tendency is towards a much more rapid 
increase in the farming than in the industrial districts. 
A year ago the population of Belgium was 7,317,561, or 
372 to the square mile. Brussels has now 730,000, and 
it is said, in twenty years, will reach the million mark. 


Taxation in Germany.—It is largely the merit of the 
Centre party that a system of tax laws can be presented 
to the Reichstag at all. The finance committee has been 
at work for half a year. When the bloc began to be less 
manageable, the chairman of the committee, Dr. Paasche, 
of the bloc, who was justly or unjustly blamed for its in- 
efficiency, resigned. The new chairman was elected from 
the Conservative party, which had separated itself from 
the bloc. With skill and energy he took the matter in 
hand. The business went on too fast for most of the 
bloc members of the committee. Joined by the Socialists 
they “struck,” leaving in the committee a majority of 
Centrists, Conservatives and Poles. In endlessly long 
sessions, utilizing the material that had accumulated, this 
majority finished its financial plan, the main principle of 
which is: We want no financial reform unless Capital 
bears its share of the burden. Most of the taxes pro- 
posed are of a general nature. But Capital is to be taxed 
for about 120 million marks out of the 500 which has 
to be raised. 

Another law due to the activity of the Centre is 
now going into effect. It modifies the already existing 
income tax so as to grant considerable reductions to those 
who have to support children or other needy relatives. 





The reduction favors persons with small incomes but 
ceases if the income is more than 9,500 marks ($2,375). 


John Nepomucene Sepp.—The Catholic historian, 
John Nepomucene Sepp, born at Télz in 1816, died re- 
cently in Munich. In 1843 he published a “Life of 
Christ,” to counteract the blasphemous work of Renan. 
In 1844 he was made professor in the University of 
Munich. At that time a Scotch adventuress, posing as a 
Spanish dancer, under the name of Lola Montez, became 
the King’s favorite, organized the students of the Uni- 
versity, and with their assistance kept the King under 
her sway. The whole population was enraged and Sepp 
was one of the loudest opposers of the tyrannical power 
the woman exercised and the mischief she created among 
the students. With seven of his colleagues he was de- 
posed and banished from Munich. The King also dis- 
missed his whole cabinet because it refused to consent 
to the naturalization of the dancer. Later, when the 
riots of the students had necessitated the closing of the 
University, she was exiled, and Sepp was allowed to 
return and resume his position. He kept it until 1867, 
when he was suddenly dismissed for personal reasons. 
While continuing his literary activity, especially in the 
line of religious history, he was several times elected 
member of the German and Bavarian Parliaments. His 
books, truly learned though not free from erratic views 
in religious matters, gained him a well-deserved repu- 
tation. The most important of them are besides the 
“ Life of Christ,” which was also translated into French, 
“ History of the Apostles,” “ Joseph von Gorres,” “ Re- 
ligious History of Upper Bavaria,” “ Critical Contribu- 
tions to the Life of Jesus and New-Testament Topo- 
graphy of Palestine,” “ Discoveries on the Second Jour- 
ney to Palestine.” 


Anglo-Benedictine Orders.—Mar Timotheus, who has 
been in the background for some time, has once more 
come into ecclesiastical lime-light. Two Anglo-Benedic- 
tine “ Monks ” from Llanthony, South Waites, have jour- 
neyed to Winnipeg, Canada, seeking ordination at his 
hands: and Mar Timotheus consented “to ordain them 
with full jurisdiction in their monastery.” 

There are in England, or rather in Wales, two Anglo- 
Benedictine communities, one at Llanthony, the other on 
Caldy Island, Pembrokeshire. The attempt made by 
“Father Ignatius” to introduce the monastic life into 
the Anglican Church, eventually led him to repudiate 
Anglicanism though he never found his way into the 
Catholic Church. A section of his followers at Llan- 
thony under the leadership of Mr. Aelred Carlyle pro- 
claimed their loyalty to Anglicanism and “ went out from 
their brethren,” and have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves on the Island of Caldy. When Mr. Aelred Carlyle 
sought ordination a few years ago he came to Bishop 
Grafton of Fond du Lac. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Bishop Grafton’s Divided House 


During the past year the Right Rev. Charles Chapman 
Grafton, S.T.D., the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, has published five pamphlets, 
two of them appearing under one cover, and all of them 
dealing with the relative merits of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Episcopal churches. The pamphlets are 
entitled, “ Bishop Grafton’s Letter to the Oneidas,” 
“ Pro-Romanism,” “The Tractarian Movement,” “A 
Rejoinder,” “A Correspondence.” The Letter to the 
Oneida Indains was criticized in The Catholic World, 
February, 1909, by the Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C.S.P., 
and the Bishop answered with “A Rejoinder.” “ Pro- 
Romanism” was attacked in the pages of The Daily 
Commonwealth of Fond du Lac, by the Rev. J. J. 
Keenan, Rector of St. Patrick’s Church in that city. 
The Bishop replied in the same paper and there re- 
sulted a lengthy controversy which appeared afterwards 
in the pamphlet called “A Correspondence.” That 
Bishop Grafton is responsible for the publication of this 
pamphlet we gather from its preface, which is entitled 
“An Eirenicon, or Olive Branch,” and is signed C. C., 
Fond du Lac. Our task at present is not to review the 
discussions which have taken place up to this, but to say 
a few words about the Anglican Church and its daughter 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, reserving 
the right to inquire at some future time into the spirit 
which pervades the Bishop’s part of the controversy. 
As the Bishop admits the essential identity of the 
Anglican Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America, what is said of the one holds good for the 
other. 

In “ Pro-Romanism ” the Bishop makes a lengthy com- 
parison of the faith of the Church of Rome with that 
of the Church of England, always against Rome and 
in favor of England. Then follows a chapter with the 
title, “ Secession to Rome—What does it mean and in- 
volve?” In the present paper we shall make no com- 
parison. It will not be necessary. But we shall put a 
like question and give one answer to it. One will be 
sufficient. Our question is, Secession to the Church of 
England—what does it mean and involve? Our answer 
is—Hopeless confusion in doctrine. The Bishop does 
not include Confusion among the marks of Christ’s 
Church. The Bishop’s answer is—Unanimity and Cer- 
tainty in doctrine. He tells us (“ Pro-Rom.” p. 30): 
“In teaching this faith which an Anglican clergyman 
does he has for his authority the whole Catholic Church. 
If asked what is his authority he replies, ‘It is God’s 
Word in Holy Scripture, testified to by the common 
consent of undivided Christendom.’ He stands on an 
immovable rock and speaks with a heaven-sent au- 
thority.” Again he says (p. 31): “In the whole 





Church we have certainty, in the Roman Church un- 
certainty as to the faith. The Anglican Church, like a 
wise mother, carefully confines her dogmatic teaching to 
the essentials of the faith as embodied in the Creeds and 
manifested in the Sacraments.” 

That Bishop Grafton in the above quotations claims 
that the Anglican Church through its ministers teaches 
with certainty and unanimity the faith of Christ, is con- 
vincingly clear. For if the ministers of the Church of 
England preached contradictory doctrine in essential 
articles of faith they would not stand on an “ immov- 
able rock” of faith, but would rend that rock asunder 
and prove that it was not immovable. This would be 
to stultify themselves. Again if they taught such con- 
tradictory doctrine with “ heaven-sent authority,” they 
would make the Church of Christ a divinely authorized 
teacher of confusion. This would be to stultify God. 

That Bishop Grafton would not wish, in theory at 
least, to stultify his church and his God, is certain. And 
so his claim must be that the ministers of his church, 
if, in truth, they stand on “an immoveable rock” of 
faith and preach with a “heaven-sent authority,” must 
necessarily teach with unanimity and certainty. 

To testify to this unanimity and certainty which 
Bishop Grafton claims is in his church and which we 
deny, we shall call the following witnesses. We think 
they will prove acceptable to the Bishop: (1) The 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, which “ do contain the 
true doctrine of the Church of England agreeable to 
God’s Word”; (2) Bishop Grafton; (3) Dr. Pusey, 
recommended by Bishop Grafton (“ Pro-Rom.” p. 60) 
as a man “of enormous learning and spiritually illumin- 
ated reason”; (4) Dr. Bright, recommended also by the 
Bishop “for his learning and scrupulous honesty and 
fairness” (Rejoinder, p. 57); (5) Canon Liddon, said 
by the Bishop to be one “ of a great number of learned 
and saintly Anglican divines who have exam- 
ined and rejected the Papacy” (“ Rejoinder,” p. 10); 
(6) Dr. King at Oxford with Pusey, Liddon and 
Bright, Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, thereafter Bishop of Lincoln; 
(7%) Father George Angus, at one time ordained clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church, later a priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church. For a quarter of a century he min- 
istered to his flock in the University town of St. An- 
drew’s, where he died the 17th of March last, mourned 
alike by Catholic and Protestant. His funeral was at- 
tended by the members of the Town Council, many of 
the professors of the University, clergymen of all re- 
ligious denominations and the Right Rev. the Primus of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland. Father Angus had 
a deep knowledge of the faith of the Anglican Church 
and a love for truth. His testimony is unimpeachable 
(cf. London Tablet, March 27, April 3, 1909); (8) 
Father Henry Van Rensselaer, S.J. He studied at the 
General Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal), 
New York City and at Oxford. On his return to New 
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York he was ordained Deacon in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. He re-visited England in search of truth, 
and though he had not spoken to a priest on the matter, 
nor entered a Catholic Church, and had “a mass of 
prejudices” against Rome, truth compelled him to be- 
come a Catholic. Later he became a Jesuit, was or- 
dained priest, and labored many years in the ministry 
in New York City, where he died, as he had lived, a 
noble priest. From his “Life and Letters,” published 
soon after his death, we have taken much of the testi- 
mony (given before his conversion) of Pusey, Liddon, 
Bright and King, quoted in this article. 

To these witnesses we may add a few others, in the 
main Anglicans, and all of them with full credentials of 
their worth as witnesses. We have taken pains to fully 
accredit all these witnesses, becatse in the discussion 
which has taken place up to this Bishop Grafton has 
found fault with the worth of the witnesses brought 
against him, whether justly or unjustly it is not our 
intention here to determine. 

We are now ready for our investigation, which, be it 
remembered, is not to establish the truth or falsity of a 
doctrine, but to answer a question of fact, viz.: In the 
Anglican Church, in its teaching of the Christian Faith, 
do we find hopeless confusion or unanimity and cer- 
tainty? Bishop Grafton answers: Unanimity and cer- 
tainty. Let us see. 

On reading the nineteenth of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, which “do contain the true doctrine of 
the Church of England agreeable to God’s word,’ we 
find there declared that the Church of Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, Antioch and Rome have erred in matters of faith, 
and we are forced to conclude that the Church of 
England also may err in like matters as it is no more a 
branch of the true Church than Rome. This judgment 
is further strengthened by the twenty-first article, which 
affirms that “General Councils (for as much 
as they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not 
governed with the spirit and word of God) may err 
and sometimes have erred even in things pertaining to 
God. Wherefore things ordained by them as necessary 
to salvation have neither strength nor authority, unless 
it be declared that they be taken out of holy Scripture.” 
And so practically the matter stands in this wise that 
there is not and never has been an authoritative teach- 
ing body in the Church of England. “ No Episcopal 
pronouncement,” writes Fr. Clarke (“ Vitality of Angli- 
canism,” The Month, Vol. XCI, p. 272), “ not even that 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the whole Bench 
of Bishops, will be regarded by Anglican clergymen 
who hold a different opinion as more than the mis- 
guided utterance of an individual or a number of in- 
dividuals. Over and over again we shall witness, not 
Athanasius contra mundum, but the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
or Jones, contra universum Episcopatum Anglicanum. 
Each Anglican clergyman is of necessity his own Pope 
as regards the religious convictions which he holds to 








be true. If he professes to accept his beliefs on au- 
thority, it is not on the word of any living authority, 
but on that of some authority in the past which he 
chooses for himself, and of whose utterances he is his 
own interpreter, whether it be the Bible, or the three 
creeds, or what he calls ‘the undivided Church,’ or the 
Anglican Church before the Reformation. If the Bishop 
happens to hold the same doctrine as himself all will 
be well; if not, so much the worse for the Bishop.” 

The appeal to tradition and the Scriptures, then, is 
practically useless, for who is to tell precisely what tradi- 
tion held and what the Scriptures exactly mean; what 
are the doctrines essential for salvation, what the doc- 
trines not essential. (This distinction into non-essential 
and essential articles of faith is used in the Protestant 
sense, for articles which may and articles which must 
be believed. Catholics deny the right to make this dis- 
tinction.) But even granted that the tradition pre- 
served in the Church of England be sure, and that it has 
surely determined, what articles of faith are essential 
and what not essential, all this is of no avail unless its 
ministers preach with unanimity and certainty the arti- 
cles which are essential, for otherwise they destroy the 
rock of faith which they claim is immovable. 

And yet as we pass on to the next article which asserts 
that “the Romish doctrine of Purgatory and 
also invocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the word of God,” we find Bishop Grafton 
beginning to rend the rock of faith by standing for that 
which is “repugnant to the word of God” when he 
praises (“ Rejoinder,” p. 8) the Roman Catholic Church 
for “its loving recognition of the intercession of saints.” 
We find the same article flatly contradicted and publicly 
at that, in the Anglican Church of the Holy Innocents, 
Hoboken, by the celebration of a Solemn Mass of Re- 
quiem. We quote Father Van Rensselaer, at that time 
a deacon in the Anglican Church, with no leaning 
Romewards (“Life and Letters,” p. 127). “ Another 
sample of the absurdity of ritualism was given at a 
funeral of one of our choristers. We decided to have 
a Requiem Mass. Of course there is no provision made 
in the Book of Common Prayer for a Mass of any 
kind, as the Articles of Religion in that book denounce 
Masses as an abomination and a Popish invention. But 
such a denunciation only whets the desire of a ritualist.” 
Bishop Grafton may tell us that he is not a ritualist, 
but that is not in question. The ritualist is an Anglican 
and what he teaches he teaches as Anglican doctrine. 
Besides, we shall find the Bishop further on, shoulder 
to shoulder with the ritualist in defending the notion of 
sacrifice, explain it as he will. 

With the twenty-fifth article which treats of the Sac- 
raments the confusion increases. Yet the Bishop attaches 
importance to Anglican teaching on the Sacraments. 

(To be continued.) 
W. J. Brosnan, S.J. 
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The Educational System of Japan 


The present educational system of Japan is com- 
paratively of recent creation. It began with the Im- 
perial restoration of 1867. The first elementary schools 
on modern lines were started in 1873; these were fol- 
lowed in due time by middle schools and universities. 
Freedom of education, as practised in America, is un- 
known in Japan. All the schools, private as well as 
public, are under the active control and inspection of 
the Educational Department. Besides, red-tape pervades 
the whole system. The Minister of Education governs 
through the medium of the governors of the provinces, 
the local assemblies and special inspectors sent to all 
parts of the empire. This control secures uniformity, 
but is irksome to a degree and destructive of all whole- 
some initiative among the educational staff. 

The common elementary course extends from the age 
of six to twelve. It is a State monopoly. Attendance 
is compulsory for boys and girls. The course is free 
of charge, or nearly so, as the fees, if any, are insignifi- 
cant, ranging from five to ten cents a month. Liberty 
of education begins from the higher elementary course 
upwards. The fees range from fifteen cents a month 
in these schools, to seventy-five cents in the middle 
schools, two dollars in the high schools, and about three 
dollars per month in the universities. These fees cannot 
meet all the school expenses; the taxes pay the balance. 

Hence a serious handicap for Christian schools, which, 
being private, can admit the children only after the age 
of twelve, and then they must take the risk either of 
driving off the pupils by raising the fees high enough 
to pay the yearly expense, or the teachers by cutting 
down the salaries within the limits of the funds they dis- 
pose of. The teachers, even in public schools, are under- 
paid, earning, as a rule, hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together; but by way of compensation they enjoy 
certain privileges of official rank, and receive a slight 
pension after fifteen years of service. But after all, 
titles and honors confer but little comfort, and the lack 
of competent teachers is felt every year more keenly, 
especially so when we compare it with the steady in- 
crease of attendance at the elementary schools, and the 
enormous multiplication of all kinds of schools during 
the last few years. In 1873 the percentage of children 
of school age, attending the elementary schools, was 
28 per cent, in 1883 it was 51 per cent, in 1903 it was 
93 per cent., and in 1905 it was 96 per cent., namely, 
98 per cent. for boys and 94 per cent. for girls. Most 
elementary schools are mixed. The curriculum com- 
prises the Japanese language, morals, arithmetic, gym- 
nastics, drawing, history, geography, object lessons and 
singing, with handiwork and sewing. To these branches 
are added in the higher elementary schools, a smatter- 
ing of English and bookkeeping in the towns, and some 
notions of agriculture in the country districts. The 
hours of study vary from 21 to 30 per week. 








The curriculum of the middle schools covers five years 

of study, pupils being admitted after the common ele- 
mentary course. The program comprises morals, the 
Japanese, Chinese and English languages, universal his- 
tory and geography, mathematics, natural science, 
physics, chemistry, drawing, singing and gymnastics, 
with some notions of political economy. 

In 1906 there were 271 middle schools in Japan, of 
which 40 were private. The total number of students 
was 105,000; but 40 per cent of the candidates had to 
be refused for want of accommodation. 

Middle school pupils enjoy the following privileges: 
(1) right to undergo the competitive entrance examina- 
tion of the high schools; (2) postponement of military 
service until the age of 28, if necessary, to attain gradua- 
tion; (3) optional military service of one year. 

These privileges apply also to private schools ap- 
proved by the Educational Department; but to obtain 
that approbation they must conform entirely to all the 
official regulations and programs and abstain from all 
religious teaching in class hours. 

High schools cover three years of study, and prepare 
directly for the universities. At present they number 
eight in all and are open to graduates from the middle 
schools. 

There are two State Universities in Tokyo and Kyoto, 
and several private ones, the principal of which are 
Waseda and Keiogijiku in Tokyo. The regular uni- 
versity course covers three years of study, supplemented 
by five years of post-graduate courses, which makes 
in all a total of twenty-two years of study from the 
first year of the common elementary school to the final 
graduation from the University Hall at the minimum age 
of 28. 

This is rather late when compared to the average 
graduating age in the West. But what constitutes an 
appalling handicap for the Japanese student in his race 
for science and places him hopelessly behind his more 
favored Western brother, is the exceptional difficulties 
inherent in the study of the Jananese language and the 
almost superhuman amount of energy and perseverance 
required to master it thoroughly. Imagine a spoken and 
a written language differing at least as much as English 
and French, with special grammars and vocabularies ; 
add the epistolary style which is simply Greek when 
compared to the ordinary written language ; then remem- 
ber that the written language is ideographic and that to 
be anything like a scholar you must be able to handle 
freely at least six thousand Chinese characters, each one 
written in three or four entirely different ways and 
harder to remember than most chemical formulas; be- 
sides these you are supposed to decipher readily some 
20,000 more, and even then you know hardly one-fourth 
of the language—after that the astonishing thing is not 
that the Japanese lads need so much time to attain 
graduation, but that they can attain it in so short a 
seal of Divine origin. She is true to herself, even in 
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time. Such is the outline of the regular classical depart- 
ment of Japanese education. 

The progress of technical education is not less note- 
worthy. Roughly speaking, the various institutions for 
this purpose—commercial, agricultural, industrial and 
nautical—have increased threefold since 1901. In 1908 
there were all together as many as 5,000 technical schools 
with about 200,000 pupils. 

Girls are not admitted to middle schools. Their edu- 
cation ended at first with the higher elementary course; 
but soon higher girls’ schools were established with a 
program much similar to that of middle schools, in- 
cluding a kind of callisthenics not to be distinguished 
by the profane eye from military drill, and more fit to 
produce Spartan-like, stout and muscular amazons than 
gentle house matrons. 

There is no public provision for the education of 
young women beyond these higher girls’ schools. The 
rest is left to private enterprise. There is a flourishing 
woman’s university in Tokyo, with over a thousand 
pupils. As a matter of fact, the country is at present 
literally covered with educational institutions of every 
kind, all well equipped, working excellently and teeming 
with pupils. The grand total of children and students 
attending Japanese schools in 1905 was 5,841,302, out 
of a total population of over fifty-one million inhabitants. 
The teachers and instructors formed a grand army of 
130,000 men. 

This fact, wonderful as it is, becomes still more won- 
derful when we consider the scanty resources Japan 
could dispose of to produce this momentous effect in 
the short space of thirty-five years. It speaks volumes 
in favor of the earnestness of the Japanese nation. 

NICHOLAS WALTER. 


Rhodesia and the South African Union. 


Now that the Draft Act of Union has been approved 
by the various legislatures and finally amended by the 
delegates representing the different South African states 
at the Bloemfontein convention, it seems likely that the 
difficult problem of unification is well on its way to be- 
ing definitely solved. Either unification or tariff war— 
that seems to have been the dilemma which presented it- 
self as inevitable to every one of the delegates and pre- 
pared them to make whatever sacrifices were necessary 
for the end in view. The fact that people were found in 
each of the states concerned who thought that their in- 
terests had been betrayed in the draft scheme, is a strong 
argument that the scheme was reasonable. The Trans- 
vaal, the richest state in South Africa, naturally does 
not like the prospect of paying the debts of its poorer 
neighbors, while the colony of Natal, which is British, 
not less naturally, has its misgivings about forming part 
of a state which will be predominantly Dutch. It is a 


noteworthy fact that those present in the earlier sittings 
of the convention at Durban, were very soon agreed that 








unification and not federation was to be the object of 
their sittings. 

Rhodesia, in all probability, will not join the union in 
the very near future. Its area is about equal to that of 
France, Germany and Austria combined, but it has only 
15,000 white inhabitants and prefers to shape its own 
development towards maturity. Its great mineral re- 
sources are being exploited with steady progress, and 
Rhodesians consider that the supply of native labor in 
their country ought not to be diverted to purposes in 
which they are less intimately concerned. They will have 
to join the union later on, but they have received pledges 
that, when they do so, it shall be on terms acceptable to 
themselves and of their own free choice. These pledges 
were secured largely by the efforts of Mr. C. P. Cogh- 
lan, the only delegate who represented the people of 
Rhodesia, as distinguished from the chartered company, 
at the three meetings at Durban, Cape Town and Bloem- 
fontein. 

Mr. Coghlan is a loyal Catholic who has earned the 
respect of his fellow citizens by his ability and his public 
spirit. He is likely to play an important part in shaping 
his country’s future. As regards the native question, 
he is strongly opposed to colored franchise. There is a 
black vote in Cape Colony and it will probably continue 
to exist there if the Act of Union is passed, but it is 
not likely to be extended to the rest of South Africa. 
Another working principle of Mr. Coghlan’s is that 
Britishers in South Africa must trust their Dutch fel- 
low subjects; in the first place because they are trust- 
worthy, and secondly because, as things are, there is 
nothing else to be done. 

For better or for worse the Boers have been given most 
of the rewards of victory as a consolation for defeat and, 
having superior numbers as well as the franchise, they 
form the predominant element in the population of South 
Africa. Personally Mr. Coghlan is in favor of the in- 
clusion of Rhodesia in the union though, for reasons al- 
ready given, he does not think that the time is yet ripe 
for such a step. He insists, however, on the fact that, 
sooner or later, its absorption is inevitable. The coun- 
try has no ports of its own and all its external trade is 
carried on via Cape Town and Beira in Portugese East 
Africa. Moreover Rhodesia is dependent for its defences 
upon help coming from its southern neighbors. 

It seems a strange thing that a population of 15,000 
white men can sleep securely in the midst of one and one- 
third millions of natives and that when, as is the case, 
there are no regular soldiers in the country and when 
most of the irregular force has been disbanded. There 
is not a settlement or a town in Rhodesia which could 
not be carried by a well organized night attack on the part 
of the natives. Yet no one is greatly apprehensive. The 
truth is that the natives do not know their power. They 
have been beaten in two great wars and they do not re- 
alize that the white man is, at present, living on his pres- 
tige rather than upon his immediately available strength. 
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Moreover, it is difficult for them to combine. They have 
no recognized leader under whom they may rally while, 
in case of any attempt at a concerted rebellion, the num- 
erous Christians and such other natives as deem them- 
selves better off under the white man’s rule, would be 
sure to give information about the proceedings of their 
fellows. 

Differences of opinion about the way in which the 
black races ought to be treated have been already and 
probably will be a difficulty in the way of agreement be- 
tween the different states who are now endeavoring to 
unite. Besides the difficulty of the franchise there are 
the further questions of property-holding, of education 
and native police regulations. No white man in Rho- 
desia is allowed to strike a native, yet grave scandals 
have already arisen in cases of fatal assaults, when the 
jury, in spite of the influence of the judge, have refused 
to inflict condign punishment on white savages who 
richly deserved hanging. 

The native problem cannot be solved without the help 
of the missionary. Yet this is not the universal view. 
A number of letters have been written to some of the 
English papers to deter people at home from supporting 
native missions. One writer says: “ The Kaffir in his 
own country is moral, honest and trustworthy. But how 
different he is when he gets into British territory. Here 
he takes to drink, as a rule, and all the vices which fol- 
low in its train.” The supposition is that the average 
black is naturally a gentleman and that he is transformed 
into a rogue by education, especially my missionary edu- 
cation. , 

Of course there is evidence forthcoming to support 
such theories. If a savage is secretly a rogue to begin 
with, his education will make him a cleverer and a more 
manifest rogue, especially when it enables him to find 
employment in places where temptations and bad example 
abound. But it is not the missionary who is to blame 
but rather the decivilized white man who thinks that he 
too has no need of the missioners’ teaching. As for the 
“noble savage” theory, they who broach it have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the African native. A missionary 
writing in the Zambesi Record for April says: 

“It is true that some of the most abominable vices 
known in civilization are not to be found among the raw 
natives and that a certain outward observance of morali- 
ty is imposed by native custom He (the native) 
has no idea of morality: his thoughts and conversation, 
from childhood upwards, are steeped in all that is vile 
and low, and as he grows older he gives, as far as he can, 
full vent to his passions, unrestricted by any sense of 
guilt or fear of future punishment After many 
years spent among natives we have come to the conclu- 
sion that truthfulness is a virtue in which they are con- 
spicuously wanting.” 

Catholic missionaries in Rhodesia have many reasons 
for gratitude for the support which they have received 
from the present government. It is to be hoped that 











the union, when it comes, will find a solution of the 
native education question, which will bring the secular 
and the religious ideas still more into harmony. 

James KeEnpAL, S.J. 


A Visit to the Bollandists. 


The new College of St. Michel at Brussels is vast, 
one long centre-piece of five hundred feet, with two wings 
at each end and a church in the middle. In the large 
projection beyond the wings on each end are the Bol- 
landists’ quarters and we go in without delay. We enter 
the great glass door, leaving the employees’ room to our 
right and the long corridor behind us, and step into a 
spacious hall. This is their library. It is four stories 
high and contains 150,000 volumes. We pass on to an- 
other set of doors, which opén into the very sanctum 
sanctorum, and it is with something like awe that we 
step in. It looks like a library, too, for they keep their 
most needed books and manuscripts here, but there is 
something more. The floor is clear and there are three 
tables at each end. Here is where they work: and here 
in the very atmosphere of the place, we shall sit down 
and listen to their story. 

What, and who, are the Bollandists? I wonder how 
many people could tell? Few, to be sure, are so ignorant 
as the lady who asked if they had been condemned by the 
Church, and most people know that they write saints’ 
lives and are Jesuits. They are chosen from among 
the best linguists and historians of the Jesuit Belgian 
province, and are trained for the work long before they 
are even ordained. Nor is it quite true to say they write 
saints’ lives. Their aim is, on the contrary, to furnish 
to those who wish to write the lives of saints all that 
they need in the way of original material and genuine 
sources. Hence their work is twofold, one of research 
and one of criticism, but not one of composition. They 
aim at collecting all that has been written of the saints,— 
especially first-hand evidence and that which is generally 
inaccessible,—and have thus scoured the libraries of Ori- 
ent and Occident, passed judgment on what they have 
found and presented it with an accompanying commen- 
tary—and the result is the long series known as the 
“ Acta Sanctorum,” or more simply and popularly, “ the 
Bollandists.” So you see they are wholesale dealers 
rather than retail, they handle the raw material rather 
than the finished product. 

Father Heribert Rosweyde, who lived in the early 
seventeenth century, had a penchant for delving in old 
documents, and as we may suppose he was naturally 
pious, his search took him chiefly to what was said of 
the saints. With this end in view, he spent all his va- 
cations, for during the year he was a hard-worked pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Douai,—going over all the monas- 
tery libraries of Belgium and France, and after twenty 
years, had amassed an enormous quantity of matter. At 
this point, however, he was carried off by death. Then 
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Father Bollandus comes on the scene, for with Ros- 
weyde’s papers, he also inherited his ambitions, and con- 
tinued the work, following the order of the martyrology 
and beginning with January. However, his ideas were 
vague, and besides, too wide and optimistic. Disillusion- 
ment came soon, at the hands of his first two helpers, 
former brilliant pupils of his, Godfrey Henschen and 
Daniel Papebroch, who indeed it was that gave the final 
cast to the work. With their accession a new era began 
for the Bollandists. These two young men set out in July, 
1660, on a tour of exploration of the libraries of Europe. 
_ Everywhere they were cordially met and assisted by 
the great savants of the time, among whom Father Bol- 
landus’ name had already won great respect; and when 
they came home in December, 1662, they were laden with 
thousands of manuscripts, or copies they had had made. 
The success of the work was now assured, but it was a 
vast undertaking. However, for a century and a half 
it went on, rapidly at first, but slowing down and length- 
ening out as time went on, and methods became 
more scientific. When the final crash came that ruined 
the Society of the Jesuit Fathers the work had only 
reached the sixth volume of October, and it was not till 
1836 that it was again put on a footing. From that time 
to this, the work has gone on steadily, and the Bollandists 
and their methods have stood for all that is best in sci- 
entific criticism. 

At present there are but five Bollandists actually en- 
gaged on the work; that other desk over there will 
be occupied in a few years. According to their 
admirable division of the work, Father Delehaye deals 
exclusively with the origins of Christianity up to the 
fifth century and all that concerns the Greek or By- 
zantine church in any epoch; while all the Oriental saints 
have been confided to Father Peeters, a young man still, 
and a very prodigy of learning ;—he had, spread out on 
his desk, when I was there, books in nine different lan- 
guages, and showed us books in ten others, most of them 
in strange exotic print that looked to our profane eyes 
as mere ungainly daubs of ink. The Occident is divided 
into two parts,—the early middle ages—from the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries, which Fathers Poncelet and De 
Smedt (their chief) look after, and which will also oc- 
cupy the attention of the owner of that empty desk, who 
bears the distinguished Antwerp name of Moretus, and 
is now studying theology. All the period from the 
twelfth century on is the province of Father Van Ortroy. 

One of the curiosities of the place is Father Peeters’s 
composing room. As not every printer has the precise 
type he generally deals in, he has set up an establishment 
of his own, where, with his own hand, he composes the 
texts he needs, in the original language, and then sends 
them off to the printer. It might be well to mention that 
the next volume to appear will be the Vol. III of Novem- 
ber,—the sixty-fifth of the whole series,—containing the 
5, 6, 7, and 8th days of that month. Of course when 
December is finished, they will recommence, but as they 








say, the present Bollandists will all be dead before that. 
There then are the Bollandists ; hagiographers, exten- 
sive linguists, historical writers of marvellous and un- 
equalled power and training, with sound traditions and 
yet strongly devoted to progress and fully abreast of 
the times. 
J. Wirrriw Parsons, S.J. 


The English Reformation 


Honest Protestant historians are proving more and 
more convincingly that the time-honored Protestant 
tradition is not founded on fact, but on “ fable and 
fiction.” The latest and most notable return to Catholic 
tradition is illustrated by Dr. James Gairdner in his 
“ Lollardy and the Reformation in England: an Histori- 
cal Survey.” The work has been reveiwed at length by 
W. S. Lilly in the April Dublin Review. 

On the first page of his work Dr. Gairdner quotes the 
late Bishop Creighton’s account of the Reformation as 
“a great national revolution which found expression in 
the resolute assertion, on the part of England, of its 
national independence,” and his statements that “ there 
never was a time in England when the Papal authority 
was not resented,” and that “ the final act of the repudia- 
tion of that authority followed quite naturally as the 
result of a long series of similar acts which had taken 
place from the earliest times.” From these pronounce- 
ments Dr. Gairdner emphatically dissents. He knows of 
no evidence which warrants them. He thinks it is clear 
that “ Rome exercised her spiritual power by the willing 
obedience of Englishmen in general, that they regarded 
it as a really wholesome power, even for the control it 
exercised over secular tyranny.” He tells us “it was 
only after an able and despotic King had proved himself 
stronger than the spiritual power of Rome, that the 
people of England were divorced from their Roman al- 
legiance.” He finds “ abundant evidence that they were 
divorced from it at first against their will.” 

This is a striking confirmation of the late Cardinal 
Manning’s favorite phrase, that “ the English people were 
robbed of their faith,” and this confirmation gathers 
additional strength from Mr. Lilly’s expert opinion that 
Dr. Gairdner and Abbot Gasquet “ are probably the only 
men living who have personally investigated the original 
documents connected with the change of religion in 
England.” Dr. Gairdner’s work shows that the Reforma- 
tion in England was not the result of any religious move- 
ment, but the outcome of Henry VIII’s personal quarrel 
with the Pope. Lollardy had become so unpopular that 
the very name was almost disused in 1539, “and the 
expression ‘the New Learning’ had generally taken its 
place, as putting a better face on the same kind of 
heresy.” 

One strong proof that no religious motive prompted 
Henry VIII's rebellion against the Holy See, is the fact 
that, after that rebellion, he “ constantly maintained that 
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though Papal authority was gone, the Faith remained 
in his kingdom inviolate.” He terrorized the clergy, 
he destroyed the religious houses and seized upon their 
property ; but he regarded himself as being no less ortho- 
dox than the Pope. As Dr. Gairdner puts it, “ the Vicar 
of Christ recognized by other nations was at Rome; 
but Henry had displaced him, so far as his own do- 
minions went, and had taken upon himself the full re- 
sponsibilities of the position.” He was the English Pope, 
infallible judge of doctrine in his realm, and he upheld 
it, standing upon the ancient ways, as he had received 
it, against heretics who impugned it. 

In the Statute of Six Articles, which was passed by 
Parliament eight years before his death and remained in 
force for the rest of his reign, he asserted transubstan- 
tiation, the sufficiency of communion under one kind, the 
obligation of clerical celibacy, the validity, “ by the law 
of God,” of vows of chastity, the excellence of private 
masses, the necessity of the sacrament of penance. 
Clearly, then, Henry meant to remain and to keep his 
subjects Catholic as far as he could while rejecting the 
supremacy of the Pope. It was not till after the tyrant’s 
death that Cranmer, who was now the depositary of that 
headship of the English Church which the boy Edward 
VI could not exercise, used his power to bring about 
changes for which his late master would have sent him 
to the stake. He repealed the Six Articles and drew up 
forty-two others, since reduced to thirty-nine and slightly 
recast. For the Missal he substituted a Communion 
Service, framed chiefly on a Lutheran model and purged 
of the sacrificial idea. The Mass was denied and blas- 
phemed. The doctrine of the Teaching Church disap- 
peared, and what has been called Solibiblicism, or “ the 
Bible and nothing but the Bible,” was substituted for it. 
Dr. Gairdner boldly calls it a superstition, and it is a 
superstition with which, as Mr. Lilly says, the Book of 
Common Prayer is saturated. Thus the great theological 
change called the English Reformation, far from having 
been the cause of “ breaking the bonds of Rome,” was a 
gradual consequence of that schism. As Dr. Gairdner 
expresses it, “theological change followed in the wake 
of political and social changes.” 

Remembering the state of public opinion at the period 
when Macaulay wrote his famous essay on “ Hallam’s 
Constitutional History,” it is not easy to overrate his 
courage in declaring to his astonishel readers that the 
Reformation in England “ sprang from brute passion and 
was nourished by selfish policy,” that the “ bluff” mon- 
arch who wrought it was “a shameless tyrant,” that 
honesty was the last quality attributable to the singular 
“Martyr” who “rose into favor by serving Henry in 
the scandalous affair of the divorce,’ who was always 
ready to prostitute his spiritual authority to the amorous 
or bloodthirsty passions of his master, “ who changed 
his religious creed backwards and forwards as the King 
changed his,” and “ who died solely because he could not 
help it,” and “ could not succeed in purchasing by another 








apostasy the power of burning better and braver men than 
himself ”; that, of the accomplices of Cranmer, “ Ridley 
was, perhaps, the only one who had any important share 
in bringing about the Reformation who did not consider 
it a mere political job.” Time has justified this vehement 
indictment. One article after another of the great Prot- 
estant tradition has gone, as the actual facts, long buried 
under a mass of misconception and fable, have been 
brought to light. 

Of the schism itself, imposed by the iron will of a 
dissolute and cruel despot, Dr. Gairdner says: “ Never 
was a new principle introduced in more revolting form 
than that Royal Supremacy which has governed the 
Church of England ever since Henry VIII’s days.” As 
Mr. Lilly points out, people may talk of “ Papal Abso- 
lutism,” but it is an altogether foolish and misleading 
phrase. The Pope is “ fettered on all sides: by the 
Divine Law from which he cannot dispense; by the 
opinions of theologians; by the prescriptions of the can- 
onists; by the formal Acts of his predecessors which 
he may not ignore; by the longeval traditions of his 
office; by the advice of the Sacred College which may 
be regarded as his Privy Council. From all these checks 
Henry VIII, in the exercise of his ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, was altogether free. It was for not accepting 
this monstrous intrusion of Czsar into the spiritual 
sphere, that Fisher and More, and so many other holy and 
humble men of heart were ruthlessly butchered.” And 
yet, strange to say, Dr. Gairdner, with a lack of logic 
which seems to be the common heritage of Protestants, 
admits the principle itself, for he writes: ‘“ The Royal 
Supremacy, though brutally enforced by Henry VIII, 
was nevertheless a true principle, and remains with us 
still.” These are almost the concluding words of his 
second and last volume. On reading them Mr. Lilly 
exclaims: “A true principle! Why it is the essential 
principle of ancient Paganism which knew of no dis- 
tinction between the temporal and spiritual, which made 
the State lord of men’s souls as of their bodies. It was 
as witnesses against this principle that the Martyrs vic- 
toriously died. It was by vindicating the diametrically 
opposite principle which denies to the secular ruler rights 
over the immaterial part of man, over conscience, over 
religion, that the Church wrought out the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free.” L. D. 


Lamennais. 


Whenever the name of Lamennais is whispered the 
Catholic mind reechoes his eloquent chant over the 
mighty dead, of which each strophe ends with the words 
“ Happy are the dead who die in the Lord,” and think- 
ing of his own end Catholic charity repeats over and over 
the words of mercy he spoke to the widowed Mme. de 
Lacan: “ The slightest turning towards God, the very 
last breath if breathed out in prayer to Him are enough 
for His mercy; what man cannot perceive He sees and 
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is content with.” “May it have been so with Lamennais. 
The current issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes revives 
or revivifies old controversies by the publication for the 
first time of some letters that passed between Lamennais 
and Mme. de Lacan, who by a second marriage became 
the Baroness Cottu. At no time were the relations be- 
tween the Abbé and his friend other than those strictly 
in keeping with his sacerdotal character. 

The magnetism of his work “ L’ Essai sur I’Indiffer- 
ence” drew Olympe de Saint-Luc, married unhappily to 
M. de Lacan and standing at the parting of the ways be- 
tween God and a life of frivolous pleasure, to seek an in- 
terview with the writer. Lamennais’ laconic reply grant- 
ing the request was the beginning of a correspondence 
dating from 1818 and of which the last letter was writ- 
ten in January, 1854, just one month before his death. 

Count d’Haussonville who contributes the article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes promises a complete edition 
of the letters in the near future. Comment and contro- 
versy they are sure to arouse, but at least we may take 
ihe mournful pleasure of welcoming their appearance as 
another proof of how inevitable was Lamennais’ excom- 
munication. The letters of the dead are not sacred in 
this prying and critical age; an age of body-snatchers of 
literature. Yet, if ever silence had claims it was here. 


Vex not his ghost: oh! let him rest. 

He hates him who on the rack of this tough 
world 

Would stretch him out longer. 


It is idle to speculate on what might- have happened 
had the Rome of Leo XII been the Rome of Leo XIII. 
A priest’s duty is not measured by such standards, and 
docility was not one of Lamennais’ virtues. To say the 
least and the kindest of him it was illogical to think he 
could forward an explicit submission to Rome, and at 
the same time publish “ Les Paroles d’un Croyant.” Pride 
stood in the way of reason, and towards the end reason 
itself seems to have been dethroned. There is perhaps 
no sadder page in history than that account given by 
Madame Cottu of her visit to her old friend at Paris in 
1840. The crucifix had been removed from his wall. 
The prie-dieu was no longer in the room, and our Lady’s 
statue had been replaced by a statue of Liberty with the 
inscription : 

“ Liberty, dear Liberty, 
Be on the side of thy champions.” 
“ What a Madonna!” exclaimed good Mme. Cottu to 
. her husband on her return home. “I have been for two 
hours with M. Lamennais,” she writes, “ he spoke frankly 


of questions that have hitherto been barred between us. 

On opening his heart to me he showed me 
a deep abyss, a chasm as vast as had been in his mighty 
intellect the thought of God that had at one time filled 
it. He expressed a sort of horror for the ecclesiastical 
state. 


‘I have never been so happy,’ said he, ‘as since 





I shook off all that sort of thing.’ I took courage to re- 
ply, ‘ Nevertheless it was in the fulness of your intellect 
and will that you took up all that sort of thing.’ He 
made me repeat this obvious reply twice as though he 
had not properly caught it, but really because he had no 
answer ready. Then he said with embarrassment and 
under difficulty, ‘I had had tr sorrows. I was 
looking for consolation. 

“He spoke to me of the way Rome had treated him. 
‘By accusing of heresy my doctrine as to authority it 
drove me to consider my position. I wanted to keep my 
eyes closed, and it is not my fault if by forcing me to 
open them they drove me to see clear.’ Assuredly that 
was not the result of the objections raised against him.” 

Lamennais lies buried in an unknown grave in Pére 
La Chaise. After life’s fitful fever why disturb the 
silence of his sleep? 


EC'S 


The Independence of the Holy See 


The Roman correspondent of Le Temps publishes an 
interview he has had with “ une trés haute personalité,” 
an important dignitary at the Vatican relative to Austria’s 
refusal to take part in the Italian international exhibition. 

“The coming of Catholic Sovereigns to Rome, and the 
participation of Catholic countries in an exposition are 
two entirely different things. The world knows the atti- 
tude of the Vatican towards royal visits. Experience has 
shown that the staying away of Catholic Sovereigns is a 
matter of deference to the spiritual power of the Pope.” 

“ Spiritual power,” I asked; “do you not mean tem- 
poral power?” 

“Do not forget that the papal claims to temporal 
power are but an assertion of the claim for freedom of 
spiritual ministry which the Pope finds practically impos- 
sible as long as another sovereign power presides at Rome. 
An Italian politician, as noted for his cleverness as for his 
anti-clericalism, has very well expressed it when he said 
that the Pope’s continual protest against the occupation 
of Rome is the only means left him for reminding the 
world that the Pope is not the puppet of the rulers of 
Rome, and that thus the world may rest certain that in 
the exercise of his spiritual ministry the Pope is aot in- 
fluenced by the masters of the Eternal City. 

“ All those who tried loyally to understand the reasons 
for Catholic Sovereigns abstaining from visiting Rome, 
have understood the gravity of the Pope’s decision on the 
point. Iam aware that the decision finds little favor with 
militant anti-clericals. The Vatican maintains 
its attitude on the question of Catholic Sovereigns be- 
cause such attitude furnishes an official invernational sup- 
port of its protest for liberty and independence de jure 
and de facto. But the Holy See has nothing to 
do with expositions, and in proof of this, Spain and 
Portugal, Catholic States in diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See, are taking part in the 1911 Exposition.” 
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A Sketch of the French Chamber 


The French national character has altered but little 
since Tacitus described it as a love for rem militarem et 
argute loqui A new element not easy to define but known 
as gauloiserie has grown up. It is best illustrated in M. 
Waddington’s reply to a reporter who, after a diplomatic 
banquet at which Prince Bismarck, M. Waddington’s 
neighbor, had related many highly spiced stories, asked 
whether the Iron Chancellor spoke French with ease. 
“Oh, yes, he speaks French fluently, voire méme le 
Gaulois.” 

It is in politics, a modern factor in French life, 
that the national characteristics have been most fatal. 
The argute loqui has wedded the rem militarem and from 
the union intrigues and faction fights have been born. 
The average Frenchman remains, however, a “ politician 
of the village pump.” Questions of national importance 
do not interest him; his vote is cast on local issues or 
given on personal grounds, with the consequence that 
the French Chamber is by no means representative of the 
national mind or will. It is composed of a number of 
deputies gathered into factions or groups for the further- 
ance of personal ends on the principle of “ ca’ me and I'll 
ca’ thee.” The physiognomy of Parliament is very 
puzzling for the stranger: and the puzzle is made more 
difficult by the nomenclature of the parties, for instance 
the Right, the Extreme Right, the Left, the Extreme Left 
with the multiform sections that lie between these ex- 
tremes. To understand the present situation it is neces- 
sary to go back to the establishment of the Third Re- 
public. At that time the Extreme Right was composed 
of uncompromising Royalists; the Right, of Legitimists 
and Bonapartists; the Right Centre of nominal, half- 
hearted Republicans; in the centre sat the Orleanists 
without any policy. The Left Centre was composed of 
Republicans loyal to the Republican ideal but moderate 
in their expression of it; the Left was reserved for Re- 
publicans of more energetic stamp, while on the Extreme 
Left the Radicals made merry. At the present day the 
Radicals have moved up a place and the Extreme left is 
the citadel of the Socialists. For a ministry to carry on 
the Government it was necessary to count on the good will 
of several of these sections. Gambetta inaugurated a 
union of the various Republican groups along opportu- 
nist lines, but as a matter of tactics the Right and Right 
Centre joined their forces with the Radicals under M. 
Clémenceau and ministries fell almost as fast as they 
were formed. The Boulanger scare brought about closer 
union among the bloc républicain and with its aid the 
various Cabinets have been working ever since. Within 
recent years a section of the Right or Monarchist party in 
obedience to Pope Leo’s advice has joined the Republican 
party and is known as the “ Ralliés.” These main divi- 
sions of the Chamber are again subdivided into lesser 
fractions, so much so that even Socialism is a house 
divided against itself, and ministerial crises, while not as 
frequent as formerly, do sometimes occur. It may be 
pointed out, for the American reader at all events, that a 
ministerial crisis far from calling for an appeal to the 
country merely entails the patching up of a new cabinet 
from among the members of the. bloc républicain. 

The president of the Republic, M. Falliéres, a self- 
made man, was chosen rather because he was a safe man 
than for any great brilliancy of parts. Any attempt at 





personal government on the part of a president would be 
a signal for suspicion and uneasiness on the part of the 
bloc.. The most important figure in the Chamber to-day is 
M. Clemenceau, its president. As a young man he mixed 
drugs and politics with journalism, and in 1875 (he was 
born in 1841) he started the Radical opposition to Gam- 
betta. When Gambetta died his opposition died 
with him and little was heard of Clémenceau till 
he sprang to the front in 1906. Clémenceau is 
a clever parliamentarian and a very skilful debater. M. 
Combes is now an old man, but is well known for his 
fanaticism against the Church of which he formerly re- 
ceived minor orders. M. Briand, another Republican 
leader, poses as a philosopher and holds all religion as a 
superstition in which an enlightened State can have no 
part. M. Pelletan, another newspaper man, became 
Minister of Marine and reformed religion out of the 
Navy. The most eloquent man of the Chamber is un- 
doubtedly Count Albert de Mun, formerly a Royalist, 
but now a Rallié. Owing to ill-health and advancing years 
(he is sixty-eight years old), his voice is now but 
seldom heard. During the debates on the Separation of 
Church and State a prominent figure on the Right was 
that of M. Denys Cochin. But on the whole political 
personalities in the Chamber are but mediocrities, puppets 
of freemasonry, who do battle against Religion while the 
State perishes. The psychology of the French people is 
a puzzling one, but the lessons from the past show that 
while long suffering under misgovernment they are sub- 
ject to paroxysms of frenzy when aroused from their 
lethargy, and recent quarrels between Capital and Labor 
may prove to be the first rumblings of a mighty storm 
that will sweep away all existing landmarks. J.C. G. 





A Display of Anti-Clericalism 


Rome, May 29. 

After the discussion on the Budget of Agriculture in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the question of the Budget of 
the Minister of Grace and Justice was taken up. The 
occasion was seized on by the Socialists and Radicals for 
a display of anti-clericalism. Things had been going on 
smoothly until an out-and-out Republican, Chiesa (a toy 
manufacturer from Milan), made an attack on the 
Church, dragging in the Queen-mother’s charities. The 
ministers reply rejecting Chiesa’s motion met with the ap- 
proval of the House by 169 votes to 53. The vote is an 
index of the feeling in the country, and shows the united 
front those who are on the side of order and religion are 
making against the inroads of Socialism. As was pointed 
out in the first number of AMERICA a systematized anti- 
clerical movement in Italy is out of the question. There 
are occasional flashes of anti-clerical feeling but they 
never last; and it will be some time before the Socialists 
again venture to challenge the House on the matter. The 
ecclesiastical policy of the Italian Government, while by 
no means ideal, is far from being so oppressive as in other 
Latin countries. And the fact that the anti-Clericals 
could find no more doughty champion of their cause than 
the toymaker from Milan shows how mean they really 
are. Moreover, some hints dropped by Minister Orlando 
on restricting the rights of association seems to presage 
that the Socialists are likely to fall into the trench they 
have been digging for the Church. It would be going 
too far to say that in the Cabinet there are not some, and 
among them Minister Orlando himself, who accept anti- 
clericalism in theory, but they are few, and their views 
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have to give way to Giolitti’s policy of non-interference 
with the Church. 

It is a happy sign of the times that among Catholic 
parties a more charitable tone is being adopted. This 
is a result of a recent federation of Catholic journalists 
in Italy. It is to be hoped that the discussion in the 
Chamber will have the effect of opening the eyes of those 
in high places who would gladly see anti-clericalism given 
a trial. The fact that the Queen-mother was attacked 
together with the Church, ought to show the Quirinal 
that anti-clerical spells also anti-dynastic. On the whole 
then the people of Italy may congratulate themselves on 
the fact that the mandate of ecclesiastical peace confided 
by them to the deputies of their choice has been loyally 
obeyed. 

Among the most recent pilgrimages received in Rome 
was that of the Catholic Union of French Railway Em- 
ployees, 1,000 strong, with sixty banners, and represent- 
ing 40,000 associates. They visited their national church, 
St. Louis des Frangais, and sang their union hymn, a 
most spirited imitation of a trip to Heaven by railway. 
The pilgrims were received by the Holy Father on May 
25 and everything passed off in perfect order. 

On May 22 there came a pilgrimage from Spain for the 
canonization of Bl. J. Oriol, and on the twenty-third, one 
from Austria and Moravia for the canonization of Bl. 
C. M. Hofbauer. In receiving them the Holy Father had 
the pleasure of announcing that he had received congratu- 
latory telegrams from the sovereigns of Austria and 
Spain. That from Austria is as follows: 

“To His Hortness, Pope Prus X. THE VATICAN. 

“The canonization to-day of Blessed Clement Mary 
Hofbauer gives me special joy and satisfaction. I avail 
myself of the occasion to assure your Holiness of my 
friendly participation in this auspicious event, and to ex- 
press my warm thanks for this mark of honor shown to 
a most holy son of a country forming part of my state. 

“ FRANCIS JOSEPH.” 

The telegram from Spain read: 


“To His Hortness, Pope Prus X. THE VATICAN. 


“TI take pleasure in expressing hearty thanks for the 
canonization of St. Joseph Oriol, which Catholic Spain 
hails with joy as a new proof of the affection of your 
Holiness. With renewed expression of our enduring 
filial adhesion, the Queen and I beg your Apostolic Bless- 
ing. “ ALPHONSUS.” 

These consoling messages must produce a marked im- 
pression in both countries, and show that the two 
sovereigns are not Catholics merely in name. 

L’EREMITE. 


A Period of Enthusiasm and Organization 


INNsBRUCK, May 27, 1909. 


The atmosphere in the political world of Austria dur- 
ing the last ten days has been. charged with enthusiasm 
and the spirit of organization. The latter received its 
tone at the beginning of last week from the reception 
accorded the. German Emperor.and his consort on the 
occasion of their visit. of state to the Emperor . Franz 
Joseph.in Vienna. They received .a welcome-such as 
‘only Viennese can give; and there is no doubt that the 
incident .has .gone a great way to deepen. the .assurance 
of. the people. in the fidelity of Germany to. its Austrian 
ally, and to strengthen the. desire.of the people for the 
continuance of peace. Peace was the prevailing senti- 


ment expressed by the two emperors in their toasts at 








the state banquet, but especially by the Emperor of 
Austria, and it was reechoed by the press throughout the 
land. A significant incident was the despatch of a tele- 
gram of greeting and friendship by the two emperors to 
the third monarch of the Triple Alliance, the King of 
Italy, whom the Emperor of Germany had visited in 
state shortly before. 

There is a tendency on the part of some foreign news- 
papers to estimate the price Austria has paid for peace 
as too high in comparison with the obligations she is 
now under to Germany. But even if Austria be bound 
to reciprocate the action of Germany in case the latter 
need her assistance in a similar international complica- 
tion, it is only what was to have been expected. Mutual 
fidelity would seem to be of the very essence of the 
Triple Alliance. 

On Thursday of the same week, 25,000 representatives 
of the Austrian peasant class met in Vienna for their 
first general convention. Although there have been nu- 
merous local organizations of the farming classes in the 
Austrian states, there has been no great general organiza- 
tion. One important result of the convention was the 
determination to push forward this organization rapidly 
and thoroughly. Another not less important resolution 
had reference to the desire on the part of some, to 
isolate the peasant class politically from the other classes. 
This desire was repudiated; and it was determined that 
the peasant should work hand in hand with the trades- 
man and the aristocrat for the economic and moral bet- 
terment of the nation under the guidance of Christian 
principles. 

In Innsbruck, on Friday, the first general assembly of 
Tyrolese Catholics was opened. The impulse that led to 
the summoning of this Catholic congress was not only 
the desire to make a striking profession of loyalty to 
Church and Fatherland, on the occasion of the jubilee 
of the patriotic uprising of Tyrol in 1809, but to discuss 
ways and means of meeting and overcoming the numer- 
ous economic, religious, and moral dangers that of late 
years have been growing in, and threatening the peace 
of, this little land of loyalty. Tyrol had been for long 
immune from these dangers; at least among the great 
bulk of the people outside the cities they were not espe- 
cially imminent. But constitutional, as well as economic, 
changes within the last decade, have brought these perils 
closer. Universal suffrage, while it is a measure of 
justice welcomed by the Catholic parties, is at the same 
time an opportunity for the Social-Democratic party of 
which they are taking the utmost advantage. This party 
is already well organized and it carries on a vigorous 
propaganda in the press and from the platform against 
the fundamentals of Christian society, and even against 
the monarchy. As yet, indeed, their influence in Tyrol 
is confined mostly to the cities, but they are looking 
farther afield, and a solid Catholic organization is de- 
manded to resist them, as well as the remnants of the 
free-thinking parties that exist in various parts of the 
state. 

Other dangers are the influence ofan evil press of 
peculiar virulence and the: recent enormous: increase in 


' tourist traffic; the .number: of -tourists : reached. above 


800,000 in 1908. - The. former. of these is common to. the 


| whole- of. Austria, but there are signs-that its -special 


attention is.turned towards Tyrol, in -the pérsuasion that 
a victory in this land-of: faith-and Jeyalty. would..be- more 
valuable than elsewhere, At first sight-it may ‘seem-hard 
to realize that the presence of tourtsts should® constitute 
a danger to be guarded against. But the difficulty 
vanishes in the presence of the facts. Not only do the 
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sojourners themselves influence both directly and indi- 
rectly the religious beliefs of the simple Tyrolese peas- 
ants, but the small army of servants and helpers that 
have flocked from all parts to health-resorts like Meran 
and Bozen, is an element that has not left its mark for 
good on numbers of the inhabitants. Proselytizing is 
not by any means unknown. It is an abuse of the whole- 
hearted hospitality which Tyrol knows so well how to 
extend, an abuse that drew forth an eloquent protest 
from one of the speakers during the congress. 

The remedies for these evils recommended in the 
resolutions of the congress were the continued support 
of the admirable “ Piusverein” for the furthering of 
the Catholic press; the thorough organization of all 
classes, especially the working and the peasant class; 
the apologetic education of the people against their 
Protestant and free-thinking enemies, and the union of 
the Christian Socialist and Conservative parties, both 
Catholic, whose differences and discord have done not a 
little to hinder Catholic progress and to help the Social 
Democrats. 

On May 22, there was a magnificent celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the victory of the 
Austrians under the Archduke Charles over the French 
under Napoleon at Aspern. On the battlefield itself, 
now within the Vienna city limits, the Emperor. laid the 
corner-stone of a magnificent monument, and presided 
at the celebration of the military Mass and review which 
accompanied the ceremony. 

In the lower house of the Reichsrath there reigns an 
ominous quiet, which is probably the calm before the 
storm. It is said the Slovenians and Social-Democrats 
intend acting in union to bring about the fall of the 
Bienerth ministry. The Hungarian ministerial crisis is 
not yet over, and it is rumored that an attempt will soon 
be made to force the Emperor-King to put an end to 
the provisional cabinet, and to appoint a permanent one. 
The difficulty will be to find a minister willing and able 
to lead such a cabinet in the present delicate political 
situation in Hungary. 

The burning question of the differences between Czechs 
and Germans, especially in Bohemia, should in the in- 
terest of peace be promptly settled. Then there 
is the budget, which must make provision for raising the 
revenue, to meet the great expense incurred during the 
recent mobilization of troops on the Servian frontier. 
Finally comes the increase in the navy. Rumors have 
been widely spread that Austria contemplates the con- 
struction of sixteen Dreadnoughts, but this has no official 
foundation. Three or four battleships of this type will 
in all probability soon be built. Indeed it does not seem 
as if the ministry would dare to propose four times this 
number of ships, as it has assured the people that the 
total military expenditure it has in view would not exceed 
the cost of the number of Dreadnoughts rumored, and 
this expenditure includes both land and sea defenses. 

The rumors of the proposed increase in naval arma- 
ment caused considerable uneasiness in Italy. In a re- 
cent sketch of the situation Admiral Count .Montecuccoli 
showed ‘that Italy: need have no fear:on this score from 
Austtia; as at the end:of 1909-the Italian navy would be 
very ‘considerably ~superior ‘to’ that of Austria in the 
number of battleships, cruisers; ‘speed and armament, .as 
well as invoffensive ‘power, In regard ‘to'the latter; in 
fact,’it would-be three times ‘as’ powerful... It-is: pointed 
out ‘also’ that’any increase of Austria’s naval. strength 
must! be favorable’ also ‘to Italy, ‘since both, as mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance, have common interests in the 
Mediterranean. M. J. A. 








Some Irish Affairs 


DuBLIN, JUNE 5. 


On the occasion of the blessing of the new mortuary 
chapel attached to the Church of St. Andrew, Westland 
Row, Dublin, on the last Sunday of May, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, Archbishop, in his address referred to the 
wonderful progress made in providing school accommoda- 
tion in the city and throughout his diocese. Within the 
period from 1886 to 1895 no fewer than forty-three 
schools had been built and many others enlarged, whilst 
from the last date six additional schools had been 
erected—making a total of almost fifty schools within 
twenty-three years. “ This,” said His Grace, “ was no 
mean tribute to the zeal of the people against whom the 
taunt had been leveled that they could find money for 
everything but for education.” 

Cardinal Logue, during his recent visit to Derry to 
preside at the reopening of Long Tower Church, made 
an interesting reference to the Budget, when replying to 
an address presented to him by the priests and people of 
the city. His Eminence describes the increased taxation 
as the heaviest hand laid by the English Government on 
Ireland for many years. “For all the years,” said the 
Cardinal, “that the agitation for Home Rule has been 
going on, we have not had a stronger argument for Home 
Rule than that presented by the present Budget. In it- 
self it would be sufficient for me, if I were not a Home 
Ruler up to the present, to become one. The country will 
never go forward until we have the shaping of our own 
destinies in our own hands. We will pay only what is 
due. We will not permit extortioners to come upon us.” 

The erection of the memorial bust to the poet James 
Clarence Mangan which has been placed in St. Stephen’s 
Green, is mainly due to the efforts of the National 
Literary Society, and will serve to recall the memory of 
one of Ireland’s most gifted sons, and will, it may be 
hoped, awaken a greater interest in the beautiful poetry 
of the sad and gentle bard. Born in 1803, Mangan’s 
whole life may be said to have been spent in his native 
city of Dublin, where he died in 1849. While his educa- 
tional advantages were limited, owing to the personal cir- 
cumstances of his life, he nevertheless acquired a knowl- 
edge of many languages, and from the poetry of other 
countries he derived much of that peculiar, weird fascina- 
tion which tinges so many of his verses. Mangan’s 
translations from the German constitute some of his best 
work. In his luminous Irish translations he was, how- 
ever, aided by his friends O’Donovan and O’Daly. One 
of his most touching laments was written on a lover who 
proved false, which commenced with the lines “I saw 
her once a little while, and then no more.” “ My Dark 
Rosaleen ” is the best known of his lyrics. The reading 
or study of his works, in latter days, has not had the ap- 
preciation or attention due to their merit. In 1849 the 
cholera raged in Dublin, and numbered poor Mangan 
among its victims. He was attended by his friend, 
Father Meehan, in his last illness and died happily. ~ 

The “latést organization formed: for the social and 
économi¢ uplifting of Ireland is the “ Home Brightening 
Soeiety "—the object of which is to cultivate a higher 
appreciation: of “domestic comfort in thé homes, and 
foster a spirit of coriféntment with their surroundings 
among the agricultural classes. The society ’originated 
it. the ‘County Wexford which has already giveri the rest: 


| of the countty useful exaniples of what might be ‘accom: 


plished by well-directed local efforts for the betterment 
of the population in rural districts. J. B. Curren. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Like many excellent titles this is often a misnomer. 
Letters so addressed are as a rule meant less for the 
Editor than for some one else, who has already sent 
him a letter also intended for some one else more than 
for himself. It is a pleasant way of airing one’s views 
and expressing one’s sentiments, with the assurance that 
some one will notice them and perhaps reply. At times 
the letters are a safety valve to overcharged brain or 
excited nerve; at others they are a stimulus to quicken 
the mental activity or sensitiveness of those who are 
indolent or indifferent. When considering the advisa- 
bility of opening our columns to this correspondence, 
we were warned that it might prove to be a dangerous 
experiment ; that it would bring down upon us crank and 
theorist and lobbyist; that too often the exchange of 
views would not be amicable, and even, as in other 
periodicals, terminate in bitter and fruitless controversy. 
On our part we do not regard this open forum in the 
light of an experiment; in our view it was to be or not 
to be, and to be permanent, if at all. We had the ad- 
vantage over other editors, when planning a new period- 
ical, that we knew our audience, and could rely upon 
them to write on topics of actual interest, to display 
good taste, and to observe the urbanities even in the 
most lively controversy. Moreover, we reserved to our- 
selves to insert or publish letters. In placing space at the 
disposal of correspondents we kept in view that the 
reader, as well as the writer of letters, should be con- 
sidered, and that he would look to us to spare him the 
infliction of correspondence that might be in the slightest 
degree unscholarly, insincere or ill-tempered. It is 
already apparent that we were correct in our apprecia- 
tion of our writers of letters to the Editor. It is also 
apparent that this department of America is destined 
to grow and to become an important factor of its in- 
fluence. Views which the editors might not excogitate, 








or which they do not consider ripe for editorial ex- 
pression; opinions with which they may not wholly 
agree, proposed, of course, with due deference to the 
opinions of others, and always in open questions; sug- 
gestions, informations, counsels, even exhortations—all 
these, and other sources of topics offer a vast range and 
variety of topics for “ Letters to the Editor,” which will 
keep editor and readers in close touch and be a means of 
bringing thousands together in harmony with what 
AMERICA represents. 


The Carnegie Foundation 


Shall we come to have a self-constituted critic and ar- 
biter of educational methods and means? The announce- 
ment some years ago that Mr. Carnegie had set aside a 
considerable part of his millions to establish the Founda- 
tion for the Improvement of Teaching in the United 
States was received with general approval. Here and 
there a dissentient voice, it is true, sounded a note of 
warning. 

Might there not be danger in the foundation to the 
freedom and independance necessary for the development 
of educational systems among us? Might not the lure 
of a possible share in the material advantages of the 
foundation lead men to forget or to put aside certain 
cardinal principles which had hitherto made for good in 
the building up of our institutions of learning? Might 
not the dominant influence of the educational trust, likely 
to grow out of the foundation, create a monopoly de- 
structive of the emulation which had wrought such ex- 
cellent results in educational work throughout the 
country ? 

The popular acclamation, however, paid little heed to 
what it considered a baseless fear. The function of the 
Foundation was chiefly to add to the efficiency of instruc- 
tion in the class of institutions to which it was limited by 
giving pensions to professors who had grown old in the 
service of their college or university, thus enabling them 
to retire while their places could be filled by younger men. 
And surely there was room for such a beneficent institu- 
tion to stand as an honorable almoner toward men who 
had served their country and their generation well, but 
whose usefulness had been impaired with advancing 
years. 

Still as time runs on the Foundation gives evidence of 
its power to go beyond this beneficent purpose and to 
play another and not quite so agreeabie a role in the 
educational world. First we had the putting forward of 
seeming subterfuges on the part of academic bodies here 
and there by which to divest themselves of the denomina- 
tional character which barred them from sharing in the 
benefits of the fund. And the dissentients, recognizing 
the good achieved by the so-called small colleges of the 
country, the outgrowth of the striving of religious bodies 
in educational work, saw in these subterfuges the first 
clear evidence of the dominant influence of the Founda- 
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tion which they had feared. Then came the dropping of 
George Washington University from the list of benefac- 
tions, and the reported criticism of New York Univer- 
sity, Columbia and Harvard. Holding the purse-strings, 
does the Carnegie Foundation mean to discipline and rule 
the institutions it would patronize? 

True, the claim is made that the action taken proceeds 
from a desire to raise the standard of American educa- 
tion. But it is not too late to insist upon a truth which 
is not unknown even to the strongest advocates of a 
rigid “credit system” in educational work-—the truth, 
namely, that the cultural value of the system is not always 
to be absolutely accepted. Strict requirements for col- 
lege entrance may and should be laid down, but in every 
instance a certain flexibity in the following out of rule 
must be granted lest we unfairly close to deserving stu- 
dents an opportunity for training in college or university 
to which their ability and ambition call them. 

Certain features of the iron-clad ruling of the Carnegie 
Foundation in this regard do not commend themselves to 
men who have grown gray in the service of their fellow- 
men in our educational institutions; and they, it is, who 
are beginning to openly ask—Shall we accept the Carnegie 
Foundation as a self-constituted critic and arbiter of edu- 
cational methods and means? 


The Church and the Separation Law in France 


Persecution has taken on a new phase in France. Dur- 
ing the recent celebrations in honor of Blessed Jeanne 
d’Arc, Premier Clemenceau is said to have exclaimed: 
“Let the Bishops beware! The Separation Law has 
not freed them.” That threat is now being executed. 
On June 16, five nuns were brought before the Courts 
in Cambrai charged with forming a “ Congregation” 
as forbidden by law. The nuns were acting as nurses 
in the private hospital conducted by Doctors Depoutre 
and Jacomez at Cambrai. A few days ago Bishop 
Laurens of Cahors and ten of his priests were summoned 
under charges arising out of the Separation Law; and 
now it is the turn of Cardinal Andrieu of Bordeaux. 

According to the despatches the Cardinal was charged 
with having in a sermon incited his hearers to disobey 
the law. Contrary to the press despatches he did not 
refuse to appear in court. On entering he was ac- 
claimed with enthusiasm by an immense crowd. Ad- 
dressing the court, he is reported to have said that his 
presence was merely an act of courtesy, and must not be 
taken as an acknowledgment on his part of.the court’s 
competency to cite him under the circumstances. What 
he had said, he said as Bishop, and was answerable for 
it only to his conscience, the Pope, and his God. He 
took full responsibility for the words he used against 
the laws of the Republic which interfere with the free 
exercise of religion. 

It would seem that the words in the Cardinal’s sermon 
which gave umbrage to the Government, are as follows: 





“To Czsarism we shall answer with the Apostles: 
non possumus. Laws cannot compel consciences; and 
when laws are opposed to the most sacred and vital in- 
terests of the church and the family life, not only is it 
our right but our duty to disobey them.” 

Cardinal Andrieu has written a letter explaining that 
he cannot appear in court again, adding: ‘‘ The moment 
a law is condemned by the Pope, the supreme guardian 
of morality, as inimical to the freedom of the Church, 
such a law has no binding force for Catholics.” 

The law in question, our readers will recall, is the 
Separation Law, which was not only a breach of the 
solemn compact between the French Government and 
the Holy See, but also an act of spoliation of Church 
property and funds. While the State observed its part 
in the contract, the Church authorities used other means 
of prevailing upon the Government to avoid unjust 
legislation and refrained from public denunciation of 
civil measures or policies. Now that the relations are 
severed, they have no other means of redress except 
freedom of speech. 


Blasting the Rock of Ages 


Mr. Bolce’s now famous articles, “ Blasting at the Rock 
of Ages,” with their astounding revelations, leads to one 
conclusion: that many of our large secular universities 
are undermining the morality as well as the faith of 
those attending certain lecture courses in their halls. 
Granting that no accusation was made by the writer, 
whose honesty and accuracy have not been impeached, 
against any Catholic college or university, the safer 
places to send students are those seats of learning con- 
ducted under Catholic auspices, where the decalogue is 
not regarded as ancien régime or relegated to the musty 
background of practical life. 

Without a farthing of assistance from the State, and, 
in most cases, laboring under a burden of debt, our 
Catholic institutions offer as a rule courses in no way 
inferior to the secular universities with their large en- 
dowments and yearly State appropriations. 

What effect will these Bolce revelations eventually 
produce? What influence will these disclosures of the 
unwholesome conditions of secular institutions of learn- 
ing have upon our wealthy Catholics? Never was there 
a better opportunity for public-spirited men of our faith 
of large means to advance the cause of righteousness 
and truth than at the present, A few generous endow- 
ments of our Catholic universities would be a practical 
protest against the semi-paganism of the times. 

Routt College of Illinois and Creighton University 
of Nebraska are the only two endowed Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning in this country, and these, being re- 
lieved of the carping care of “ways and means” are 
going forward with leaps and bounds, Will our Catholic 
millionaires come forward at this crucial time? 
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LITERATURE 

Historical Records and Studies. Volume V. Part II. 1909. 
New York: The United States Catholic Historical Society. 

The editor is to be congratulated on this valuable number 
of the “ Historical Records and Studies.” For the interest 
and variety of its contents as well as for the value of the 
different contributions, the present volume is far in the lead 
of any previous issue. 

The sketch of Governor Edward Kavanagh, by Mgr. 
Charles W. Collins, of Portland, Me., is a scholarly and ap- 
preciative study of the career of the first Catholic Governor 
in the United States. Governor Kavanagh was deemed “ one 
of the most modest as well as one of the ablest men of 
Maine.” The Catholics of his native State are indebted to his 
able pleading for the adoption by its Constitutional Con- 
vention, in 1819, of the clause providing that no religious 
test shall be required as a qualification for any of the State 
offices or trusts. Twice elected member of Congress, he 
was appointed by President Jackson Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Lisbon, negotiating successfully what were probably the 
first claims that Portugal ever paid the United States. On 
his return to Maine, Mr. Kavanagh was elected to the State 
Senate, made president of that body, and in 1843, when Gov- 
ernor Fairfield resigned to enter the United States Senate, be- 
came acting Governor of Maine. His death occurred in 
1844, shortly after he had declined the nomination as candi- 
date for the Governorship. A careful study of the character 
and life-work of Edward Kavanagh leads Mgr. Collins to 
place him among the most distinguished sons of the Pine 
Tree State and “in the first rank of Catholic Americans.” 

The “Capuchins in America,” a contribution of eighty 
pages, divided into six chapters, is full of interest. The 
writer, the Rev. Otte Jeron, O.M. Cap., was preparing a 
history of his Order in America, but died in 1907 before the 
work was completed. By way of introduction there is a 
sketch of the rise and development throughout the world of 
this famous branch of the Franciscan Order. One is sur- 
prised to learn that there are to-day more than ten thousand 
Capuchins, five thousand of them priests and the rest cler- 
ical students and lay brothers, distributed through fifty 
provinces with over seven hundred convents and hospices. 
During the seventeenth century the only Capuchin mission- 
aries in North America were in Acadia, but in the eighteenth 
they were numerous and active in the territory then known 
as Louisiana. In the chapter on the Capuchins in the 
American Revolution, we read that of the ninety chaplains in 
the French fleets, which carried Rochambeau’s army to these 
shores and cooperated with the American land forces, twenty 
were Capuchins. One of these, an Irish Capuchin, Father 
Whelan, was the first resident priest and the founder of old 
St. Peter’s, the first Catholic church in New York. 

The story of the expulsion of the Capuchins from Guatemala in 
1872 reads like a romance. Thirty-nine helpers and unof- 
fending religious of the Order were with only an hour’s 
warning hurried by night from their monastery and led by 
brutal soldiers an eight days’ journey to Champerico where 
they were put on a steamer and carried to California. Eighteen 
were welcomed and for ten wéeks hdspitably entertained by 


the Sons of St: Ignatius, at their college “in Sah Francisco, 


and twenty-one at the College of Santa Clara. The whirli- 
gig of time brings in its opportunities as well ‘as its revengés, 
and this was the first time the North American Jesuits were 
able to make a feturn in kind to the’ Capuchins for ¢harity to 


their brethren at the time of the suppression of the Sociéty of 


Jesus in the Spanish dominions. The Capuchins of New Or- 
leans had at that time received the banished Jesuits with every 





tnark of sympathy and affection and had obtained a house 
adjoining their own to shelter the exiles. A few days after 
they were received at the Jesuit house of Santa Clara, eight 
of the Capuchins pronounced their solemn vows, among 
them Father Joseph Calasanctius, now the well-known Car- 
dinal Vives y Tuto. Nothing perhaps has ever done more 
to strengthen the bond of fellowship between the two Orders 
than this sojourn of the Capuchins with the Jesuits of Cali- 
fornia. The Superior of the exiles in a letter written at the 
time tells the Father General of the Capuchins that “they 
(the Jesuits) have acted towards us as if each Capuchin 
were a Jesuit; verily we are encircled with mercy and love.” 

The other contributions to this volume are all of a high 
order of merit though obviously of varying interest. There 
is a further and final installment of unpublished letters of 
that prolific letter writer, Father de Smet, S.J., a sketch too 
of the Rev. John Kelly, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Jersey 
City, from 1843 to 1846, written with the personal touch that 
always charms, by the Rev. Dr. Brann. “The Catholic 
Bar of New York, from 1808 to 1908,” by Edward J. Maguire, 
A.M., links the illustrious names of O’Conor, McKeon, the 
two Bradys, Glover, Bliss and others, with eminent Catholic 
jurists of the day. The present paper only whets one’s appe- 
tite for more; it would serve admirably as an introduction 
to a series of papers on the respective careers of these and 
other illustrious Catholics of the bench and bar. 

The recent action of the United States Government in mak- 
ing a Monument Reserve of the site where the remains of 
Father Aulneau, S.J., young De la Verendrye, son of the dis- 
coverer of the Red River valley, and nineteen companions 
were massacred by the Sioux in 1736, directs attention to the 
importance of having a permanent and authentic record of the 
discovery. Father Paquin, S.J.. a member of the successful 
exploring party, writes the account and furnishes a map 
and photogravures. 

These are some of the treasures in the three hundred pages of 
lore in the “ Historical Records and Studies.” The pen of the 
distinguished editor, Dr. Chas. G. Herbermann, is as active as 
ever. He furnishes appreciative reviews of Father Campbell’s 
“Pioneer Priests of North America,” of the “ Life and Letters 
of Henry Van Rensselaer, S.J.” and of the “History of the 
Society of Jesus in North America,” by Rev. Thomas Hughes, 
S.J. A masterly sketch by the same hand pays beautiful tribute 
to the memory of the late Mr. Hugh Kelly. The fine 
portraits of the editor, of Mr. Hugh Kelly and Governor 
Kavanagh, add to the attractiveness of the publication. The 
volume before us is the best possible proof of the need of these 
publications.. While serving as a stimulus to editor and con- 
tributors to continue their labors it should make strong appeal 
to all Catholics who are interested in the doings of their brethren 
to add their names to the roll of subscribers. E. S. 





The Great Problem. A Sermon for Every Sunday and Feast 
Day. By J. J. Burxe. St. Louis, Mo.: M. Herder. 

Books of sermons may answer two purposes: they may afford 
the faithful wholesome reading and supply hard-worked priests 
with ready-made discourses to: their congregations. The work 
here noticed. appears to suit. both these objects. For pious .read- 
ing we find in it. copious, sound Catholic doctrine, and warm- 


- hearted: exhortation, uttered in a racy- style which .is apt to 


command attention and secure a: favorable. hearing... Many a. 
pastor, too; will find this spiritual food suitable.to feed his own 
flock; for most. of our churches are attended. by. honest,,.plain 


‘and common sense worshipers; who are. pleased. to hear the 


truths of religion clearly stated and their duties forcibly ex- 
plained. 
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Literary Notes 


Ireland and Her People: A Library of 
Irish Biography. Edited by T. W. H. 
Frrzceratp, Vol I. Chicago: Fitzgerald 
Bros. 

This is a substantial octavo volume, well 
printed, bound and illustrated, containing 
the biographies of some three hundred men 
and women of Ireland, distinguished in 
many lands and ages, and by a great va- 
riety of accomplishments. At first there 
appears to be no order in their selection, 
but an accompanying slip explains that the 
editor has made grouping of character, and 
not the alphabet, the principle of coordina- 
tion. He also aims at “making the lives 
of our race illustrate noteworthy epochs 
of Irish, European and American history, 
especially in connection with great political, 
social and industrial developments.” Vol. 
I is to be followed by ten or twelve others, 
containing 4,000 lives of natives of Ireland 
and 4,000 of Irish origin; also an historica: 
dictionary, explanatory notes and an alpha- 
betical and classified index. The present 
volume has a thoroughness and a univer- 
sality of character that the writer has not 
observed in any similar work. The sub- 
jects are apparently selected for distin- 
guished accomplishment only, whether their 
views were in accordance with general 
Irish sentiment or not. Their biographies 
are records of facts and not panegyrics, and 
the whole world is ransacked to find the 
men and the facts. Covering every depart- 
ment of human endeavor,—war, art, litera- 
ture, statesmanship, theology, commerce, 
science,—every or any page is interesting 
and instructive. If the succeeding volumes 
are completed on the same principle, they 
should form a hitherto unparalleled ency- 
clopedia of Irish biography. 





Graduale Romanum, Editio Ratisbon- 
ensis juxta Vaticanam. New York. 926 
pp. Price $1.80. F. Pustet & Co. 

The volume presents the complete Grad- 
uale and Ordinarium Missae in Gregorian 
notation, without rhythmical signs, and al- 
together in strictest conformity with the 
official Vatican edition. The beautiful vig- 
mettes scattered through it give it a pleas- 
ing, artistic finish. The binding is neat and 
strong; hence well adapted to stand the 
rough usage to which the “ Graduale” is 
liable to be subjected. We sincerely hope 
that the present edition will influence many 
to Heed the earnest ‘injunction of the: Holy: 
Father, in virtue’ of which this new version 
of the chant “is to be introduced in all 
chutches without delay; ‘and to the exclu-. 
sion of all other forms heretofore : stilt: 
temporarily tolerated.”):s i. ©> 

For practical yatjeces 4 4it might be: desir- 
able to have the “ Proprium,” special to 


‘many ‘ancient ‘churches of Europe, . 


to the volume; while, for the same reason 
a considerable number of feasts that form 
a part of the complete “Graduale,” but 
never occur in our Calendar, might profit- 
ably be eliminated. This need will, we 
trust, soon be provided for by the publi- 
cation of the various “Propria,” as well 
as a good “Epitome ex Graduali Ro- 
mano,” which, we are mformed, is 
already in preparation. 





In a review of the Hibbert Lectures 
delivered by Professor William James 
and published under the title of “A Plu- 
ralistic Universe,” the Atheneum compli- 
ments the lecturer on the cleverness or 
adroitness with which he addressed him- 
self to a two-fold task, a discussion of 
Theism and a criticism of Absolutism. 
“With consummate art,” says the re- 
viewer, “ the lecturer weaves a double 
thread right through the texture of his 
discourse ”; and again, “ Prof. James re- 
joices in categories of homely brand. In 
a former work minds were classed as 
tender or tough. Here we have philoso- 
phies distinguished as thin or thick . . . 
Prof. James does all he can to make us 
feel the thickness of reality.” How far 
the Professor succeeds in his self-ap- 
pointed task may be reasonably inferred 
from the words with which he concludes, 
24 . the drift of all the evidence we 
have seems to me to sweep very strongly 
towards the belief in some form of su- 
perhuman life with which we may, un- 
known to ourselves, be co-conscious. We 
may be in the universe as dogs and cats 
are in our libraries, seeing the books and 
hearing the conversation, but having no 
inkling of the meaning of it all.” The 
plight of Plato following the light of un- 
aided reason and yet groping about in the 
circumambient darkness of paganism is a 
thousand times less pitiable than that of 
the modern philosopher who, like Prof. 
James, of MHarvard, deliberately shuts 
his eyes to the light of revelation, thus 
sinning against reason, and blindly sets 
himself the task of solving the riddle of 
the universe. It is the blind leading the 
blind. 





In a study on the unity of style in St. 
Mark’s, Venice, in Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, Father Beissel thinks that it is 
hypercriticism to find fault with the 
variety represented in this wonderful 
building, a. hypercriticism -which unfor- 
tunately has wronght se much havoc in 
The 
Catholic’ «Church - ¢xpresses, the’ vicissi+ 
tudes of its. history, ,which. accommo-, 
dates itself to: the views and ways of, the 


different: periods, .and yet, there is. unity. 


“Let us leave tothe temples. of God: the 
impress of the centuries which is their 





each diocese or religious order, appended 





charter of nobility,” he says.—Conclud- 











ing his researches on the second sight, 
which is attributed to the mountaineers 
of Scotland and the Tyrol and the na- 
tives of Westphalia, Father Bessmer ac- 
counts for most of the phenomena as 
“divinations condensed into pictures 
under the influence of racial properties 
and physical morbid affections; in some 
cases telepathy with the usual restric- 
tions must be resorted to.”—A more 
general use of the lightning rod, the ad- 
vantage of which is beyond question, is 
advocated by Father Dressel. The 
heavy expenses, e. g., formerly required 
to repair the ever recurring damage in 
the Cathedral of Strassburg, were 
stopped by the installation of a lightning 
rod. On the other hand, the relative 
frequency of lightning strokes in Ger- 
many has doubled and in many places 
trebled.—The Rev. Eric Wassmann con- 
cludes his articles on “ Haeckel’s old and 
new researches on the problem of Man.” 





In the Tablet, May 29, Father Thurston 
continues his examination of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius. The 
admitted facts are: The two sealed phials 
containing the blood serve as a non-con- 
ductor to heat. The liquefaction takes 
place at all temperatures, often more 
quickly at a lower than a higher; yet while 
the blood almost invariably liquefies at the 
seventeen expositions from May to Sep- 
tember, the liquefaction has been realized 
on December 26 only thirty-seven times in 
the nineteenth century. But temperature 
cannot account for it; in 1906 the hard 
substance liquefied at 41 deg. Fahr. Ex- 
periments, though not conclusive, tend to 
show that this substance is real blood. It 
sometimes bubbles during the liquefaction 
and expands to varying extents, the hard 
black substance becoming red. The most 
extraordinary effect of all is that it 
weighs considerably more when liquefied 
and the weight also varies, bearing no re- 
lation to the increase or diminution of vol- 
ume. As the phial is hermetically sealed, 
this setting aside of the laws of gravity 
(once to the extent of 27 grammes) defies 
scientific explanation. Science has studied 
it from every angle, and presents no satis- 
factory alternative to the simple theory of 
the faithful who ask God for a miracle and 
get it. 





The June Book News of Benzigers 
Brothers announces. that the publishers 
have offered one hundred dollars in, prizes 
for the best critique or review of “ The 
Son.of Siro,” the popular novel. published 
some. months ago by Rev..J. E. Copus, S.J. 


In the success .this splendid tale has. won 


Father.-Copus does not mean to. forget his 
earlier friends. . Another. juvenile story, 
“The Making of Mortlake,” is to be pub- 
lished by him within the next few weeks. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Slovenians of Carniola and adjoin- 
ing parts of Carinthia, Styria and the 
Litorale, who number about one and a 
quarter million peasants and tradesmen, 
mostly very poor, have been very active 
socially and politically during the last 
fifteen years. They are under the leader- 
ship of the Bishops of Veglia and Laibach 
together with the parliamentarian, Ivan 
Sustersitsch, an able lawyer, and Rev. 
Janez Keek, professor of philosophy at 
Laibach. From the first these lead- 
ers directed their attention to the 
temporal needs of the people. About 
six hundred Raiffeisen banks and similar 


societies were started and united into 
one “Cooperative Federation” which 
in the year 1908 transacted business 


amounting to four million dollars, a very 
large sum for a comparatively poor peo- 
ple. The activity of this federation put 
an end to usury and the forced sale of 
property. Another association, the “ Eco- 
nomic Union,” serves as a clearing house 
of commercial enterprises. In 1908 its 
business amounted to three million dol- 
lars. 

To promote popular education some 
four hundred “ Educational Societies” 
have been formed. Under the auspices 
of these societies courses in English, 
Italian, German and French are arranged. 
Weekly lectures are given from October to 
Easter. In the city of Laibach, which has 
only 40,000 inhabitants, these societiees 
count nearly 4,000 members. The “ Chris- 
tian Trade Unions” have become a power; 
most of the laborers in the weaving fac- 
tories are organized as well as all those 
of the straw and paper industries which 
are of paramount importance for the 
country. But the most flourishing is the 
Christian tobacco workers’ union. 

The success of the Slovenians in the 
line of organization has attracted so 
much attention that students of sociology 
from other countries are studying Slo- 
venian methods. 





In a recent Iccture before the Man- 
chester branch of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, Father Buckland, S.J., Superior of 
the House of Retreats, at Compstall, 
England, gave an account of the first 
year’s work. Results have surpassed 
even the most sanguine expectations, 
both as regards numbers and the spiritual 
fruit derived from the retreats. There 
have been 17 retreats, for which over 
320 men applied, and at which 283 ac- 
tually assisted. The numbers might 


have been larger but present accommo- 
dations are limited. The men were re- 
cruited from all the large towns of Lan- 
cashire and also from places still further 











afield. A railway journey of a hundred 
or even two hundred miles has been 
considered no sufficient obstacle in the 
case of many. Applications even came 
from Scotland and Ireland. The men 
have belonged to almost every con- 
ceivable variety of occupation and have 
represented all ages, from the lad of six- 
teen to the veteran of seventy-six, 
though these differences were forgotten 
at Compstall where the bond of com- 
mon faith bound all together. 

One fact in regard to those who have 
made the retreat at Compstall (and this 
applies equally well to the men in Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy) is that they 
always express their intention of re- 
turning in succeeding years. This shows 
what an impression has been made for 
good. A number of grateful letters from 
workingmen who have made the retreat 
have been received by Father Buckland, 
who has found great encouragement in 
them. We here give some of Father 
Buckland’s own words as what he says is 
equally applicable to conditions with us: 
“The experience of the past year has taught 
me what was probably known to many 
before—that we have in this country, and 
especially in the North, a large body of 
intelligent and active workingmen, who 
if they are only formed and guided, are 
capable of doing a vast amount towards 
realizing the ideal of our Holy Father, 
‘restoring all things in Christ." This 
then is the fundamental idea of the whole 
scheme—the formation in every parish 
of a body of men thoroughly instructed 
in the practice as well as in_ the 
theory of the Faith, full of zeal and fer- 
vor, ready at all times to act as a sort 
of bodyguard to the clergy; men on 
whom they can count in time of trial, 
willing to cooperate with them in all 
good works making for the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ. During 
the months of November and December 
last I visited all the principal Houses 
of Retreat in Belgium and Holland, and 
made a very careful study of each one, 
of its methods of recruiting, of conduct- 
ing the retreats, and of insuring perse- 
verance. I also took particular notice of 
the classes of men who frequented these 
retreats—their occupations, habits, char- 
acters, education, etc. Nowhere do they 
get such an intelligent, well-read, and 
capable body of men as we can, and 
please God, will get in England. The 
results, too, that we are able already to 
show are better than anything I met 
abroad. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the frequentation of the Sacra- 
ments. In Holland and Belgium the 
fathers are well satisfied if they can se- 
cure monthly Communions, whereas we 
have already had the happiness of mak- 
ing a number of our men daily communi- 











cants; many of them approach the Holy 
Table every week, and I think I can safe- 
ly say that all the rest do so at least once 
a month. It is clear then that we have 
no lack of the very best material to work 
upon. Our duty is to do all we can to 
fashion and mould this material until we 
have formed a strong body of fervent, 
devoted, and loyal Catholics. The im- 
petus given to the work of retreats all 
over Europe is due to the action of the 
spirit of God, who is ever guiding His 
Church, and providing new remedies for 
new ills.” 

This, then, is an account of the work 
done in England from its inception, May 
21, 1908, until May 21, 1909. It is espec- 
ially interesting to us as being a review 
of the work and its possibilities among 
an English-speaking people. Readers of 
AmerIcA know the great fruit reaped in 
Belgium, Holland and Italy by the same 
means. Everywhere one meets with en- 
thusiasm for the work, the approbation of 
the hierarchy and cooperation from the 
men. As Father Buckland remarked, it 
is a new remedy for new ills sent by God 
to defend His Church. The work has 
prosperea on European soil, it will pros- 
per in America if taken up with equal 
ardor. 





The Superintendent of the New York 
State Prison has made a census of its 990 
alien inmates which shows that, under the 
law, 319 of them are liable to deportation, 
having been convicted of felony within 
three years of their arrival here. He will 
recommend to Governor Hughes that the 
sentences of all such aliens, which vary 
from a few months to life imprisonment, 
be commuted in order that they may all 
be deported by the Federal authorities who 
have jurisdiction in the matter. 

Of the 319 aliens subject to deportation 
187 are Italians. Russia comes next with 
44; Germany has 20; Austria, 19; England, 
16; Canada, 8; Hungary, 7; France, 6; 
Switzerland, 2; Roumania, 2; Holland, 2; 
Ireland, 1; Sweden, 1, and Greece, 1 





A new law providing that applicants for 
marriage licenses must undergo medical 
examination as a preliminary to receiving 
the license went into effect in the State of 
Washington June 10. The only exception 
allowed in the law is made in the cases of 
women over forty-five years of age. 

Officials are generally of the opinion that 
the new law will make the border towns 
of British Columbia a new Gretna’ Green 
for Americans with physical defects. 





Massachusetts is taking steps towards 
the establishment of a pension system 
which will make direct State aid unneces- 
sary. The savings-bank insurance policy, 
recently inaugurated, has made a good 
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beginning, and a new measure it proposes 
will no doubt receive widespread recog- 
nition. This is an interesting old-age pen- 
sion bill affecting the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, which the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has passed at the request of both 
the company and its employees. The bill 
provides for pensions to be supplied by 
equal contributions from employer and 
employees, the former to make up any de- 
ficiency if the joint payment falls short of 
$200, the minimum sum. An additional 
contribution to meet the needs of those 
already advanced in years is promised by 
the company, and a system of annuities to 
be voluntarily purchased by employees is 
arranged for, to eke out the pension. 

The management of the pension system 
will rest with a board of trustees made up 
of representatives of the railroad and of 
its employees, and it is to be put into effect 
only after its adoption by a two-thirds vote 
of the employees. The State enters into 
the scheme by the aid it lends in super- 
vising the execution of the plan and by 
exempting from all taxation the funds 
which are to be guarded by both the in- 
surance commissioner and the State 
actuary. Once accepted and established 
the scheme creates legal rights binding 
all of the 27,000 employees of the railway 
as well as the railway corporation. 

Economists who have given some atten- 
tion to the pension system above outlined 
see a great advantage in that it secures ob- 
ligatory contributions both from the rail- 
toad and the employees by laudable demo- 
cratic methods. No doubt success in the 
plan will open a way to some similar 
scheme to include accident insurance and 
sick benefits. A praiseworthy feature of 
the experiment will be found in the fact 
that, while the employee acquires a legal 
right to the pension, he loses this right if 
he ceases to remain in the employ of the 
company. Of course, in this case there 
is paid to him an amount at least equal to 
the sum of his own contributions. The 
pension thus depending on his continued 
service with the company makes for length 
of service and should have a reasonably 
deterrent effect upon agitators who seek 
to adjust disputes by strikes rather than 
by arbitration. 





A bit of social legislation enacted in 
the last session of the New York Legis- 
lature and approved by the Governor, is 
worthy of the attention of law-making 
bodies in other States. It is a bill licensing 
and regulating dancing academies. The 
common experience that halls of such 
academies rented for dances on nights 
when the schools do not require their use 
are apt to take on an undesirable char- 
acter, makes one provision of the bill es- 
pecially praiseworthy. This enacts that 
premises which are licensed for dances 








must maintain the regulations at all times 
and not only when they are used as dancing 
academies. The principal features of the 
bill are the inspection as to safety of con- 
struction and the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor in the dancing academy or in any 
room connected with it on the same floor. 





A praiseworthy feature of the good 
work done by the members of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul in New York is 
the effort made to secure a summer outing 
for the children of the tenements and their 
tired mothers and for working girls. Last 
summer 2,467 poor children of the tene- 
ments enjoyed a delightful two weeks’ out- 
ing, and during the year 453 overworked 
mothers and self-supporting girls found 
needed rest and recuperation on the So- 
ciety’s Fresh-Air Farm at Spring Valley 
in the Ramapo Hills. This year the society 
hopes to increase the work. The Sisters 
of Mercy, in charge of the settlement, will 
open the farm to the society’s beneficiaries 
on June 16, and the Vincentians have sent 
out a plea for help to make their efforts 
for the pale-faced children and tired moth- 
ers and friendless girls a record-breaking 
success. 


Apropos of the correspondence from 
Louvain printed in America of June 5, 
it will be interesting to know that the Ba- 
varian Railroad Administration has ex- 
pended not less than five million dollars 
to provide its employees with small plots 
of land and houses. Nearly 14,000 work- 
men received these small farms and 12,000 
houses were granted. There are thirty- 
seven cooperative building associations 
among the railroad men. 





Governor Hughes, of New York, has 
taken another important step in the State- 
wide campaign against tuberculosis by 
signing a bill lately passed in the Legis- 
lature to amend the general County Law 
by inserting several new sections. These 
confer authority upon the Board of Super- 
visors of any county, by a majority vote, 
to establish a county hospital for the care 
and treatment of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. The unique feature of the 
bill is its provision for admission without 
delay of any person found to be suffering 
from this disease irreespective of his ability 
to pay for his care and treatment. If it 
is later found that a patient is able to pay, 
he is required to meet the regular per 
capita cost of maintenance The act pro- 
vides also for the admission of pay patients 
outside of the county. An important 
feature of the bill is that which permits the 
erection of such hospitals on grounds not 
connected with the county almshouse. 











ECONOMICS 


The popularity of American manu- 
factures abroad is illustrated by the de- 
tailed export tables of the Bureau of 
Statistics, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, just published as a part of its 
volume, “Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States.” These tables show the 
principal articles exported and in detail 
the various countries to which they are 
sent. 

In the case of agricultural machinery, 
for example, principally mowers and 
reapers, it is interesting to note that no 
less than seventy-five countries and colonies 
are named as the destination of this class 
of our manufactures exported. Russia is 
the largest purchaser, the value of such 
machinery exported to that country in 1908 
being over three million dollars. Amer- 
ican billiard balls, which one would 
scarcely expect to see as an export, went 
to sixteen countries. American stove 
polish contributed in 1908 to the happiness 
of housewives in thirteen countries and 
colonies. American candles light homes 
in more than forty countries of the world. 
Nearly five million dollars’ worth of 
American automobiles went to fifty coun- 
tries and colonies. Street railway cars, to 
the value of two and one-quarter million 
dollars, were exported to more than fifty 
countries. American bicycles are in de- 
mand in sixty countries, American baking 
powder in forty countries, American wash- 
ing powder is in use in fifty countries, while 
American watches ani clocks worth three 
million dollars were sent out to seventy- 
five countries. American cotton cloths are 
in demand in seventy lands, and five million 
dollars’ worth of American binder twine 
went to a like number of countries. 

An interesting list, and one which shows 
a notable distribution of American products, 
whilst necessarily mentioning in this detail 
but a small portion of the American manu- 
factures exported. 





The “Annual Return of the Foreign 
Trade of the Empire of Japan for 1908,” 
just issued by the government of that coun- 
try, presents interesting statistics of the 
trade relations subsisting between the 
United States and the Mikado’s people. 
According to the report the imports from 
the United States in that year were valued 
at thirty-nine million dollars, being 17.8 of 
the total imports into that country. A 
comparison of the figures with those of 
former years shows that the value of mer- 
chandise sent into Japan from the United 
States exceeded that of any earlier year 
except 1907 and 1905. In this latter year, 
the closing year of the Russo-Japanese 
War, imports into the Empire were ab- 
normally heavy. 
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The active rivalry of the various com- 
mercial nations for participation in the 
trade of Japan is recognized from the de- 
tails of the return. Wheat and flour, 
petroleum and its products, raw cotton 
and printing paper are among the strong 
staples exported from this country; in iron 
and steel manufactures the products of 
the United States hold a high place, too, 
but Great Britain, Germany and Belgium 
are in this line of commodities active com- 
petitors and in many cases they supply 
greater quantities than does this country. 

Exports to the United States from Japan 
exceed in most cases the imports from 
this country, the exports to the United 
States in 1908 being valued at sixty-one 
million dollars against thirty-nine millions 
of imports. 





Figures drawn from Canadian official 
publications recently received by the 
Sureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor show that merchan- 
dise from the United States forms a steadily 
increasing share of the imports of Canada. 
For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1909, 
merchandise from the United States formed 
60.4 per cent. of the total imports into 
Canada. The share of her imports from 
Great Britain during the same time marks 
the continuance of the steady decline that 
has been noted for years, it being last year 
but 23.69 per cent. of the total. 

Manufactures form naturally a large 
share of the merchandise drawn from the 
United States by the people of Canada, 
since the natural products of the two coun- 
tries are to a large extent similar and the 
manufacturing industry in the United 
States now exceeds in total output any 
country in the world. In 1907, the latest 
year for which statistics in this detail are 
available, manufactured goods made up 
59.5 per cent. of the total imports into the 
Dominion from this country. The value 
of these manufactures imported from the 
States was eighty-nine millions, as against 
fifty-four millions imported from Great 
Britain. The principal articles of import, 
as learned from the Canadian report, in 
the order named were: Manufactures, 
mineral produce, agricultural produce, ani- 
_ mals and their produce, forest produce and 
fishery produce. 





A gradual, though not uniform, improve- 
ment in the industrial and traffic situation of 
the United States is indicated by the lead- 
ing commercial movements for April, as re- 
ported to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
coal, textile, and shoe trades show a con- 
siderable upward trend from the depressed 
condition prevailing during the early part 
of 1908. Movements of live stock, pro- 
visions, and grain, on the other hand, 
suffered a considerable check. Building 





operations maintained the high record 
characteristic of the earlier months. The 
traffic situation, as measured by the number 
of cars handled by various traffic associa- 
tions, also shows a turn for the better, 
though the April figures for the current 
year are almost 10 per cent, below those 
reported two years ago. 





Under the caption “A Trust Haltered,” 
in an editorial of its issue of June 9, the 
New York Evening Post sketches the re- 
cent history of the experience of the Sugar 
Trust in the United States courts. After 
describing in some detail the incidents of 
the closing of the Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
finery by the trust, commenting on the 
compromise by which the trust evaded the 
consequences of a public exposure of its 
methods, the Evening Post writer has this 
to say: 

“We have dwelt upon the case because 
it is typical of the kind of business im- 
morality which made the public accept 
Lawson’s combinations of fact and fiction 
as unvarnished truths, gave rise to the 
recent bitter outburst against large cor- 
porations, and created for Mr. Roosevelt 
the opportunity, of which he so readily 
and skilfully availed himself, of becoming 
the champion of the people against cor- 
poration corruption. We confess to being 
extremely tired of hearing corporation 
managers blame politicians for the hard 
times they have been having. The re- 
sponsibility is theirs, and theirs alone. So 
long as the history of the Standard Oil 
exists, so long as this story of the Sugar 
Trust remains a written record, the public 
will believe that the crusaders of the last 
few years had the right on their side, how- 
ever crude and mistaken their methods. 
But we feel almost like apologizing to the 
Standard Oil for connecting it with the 
Sugar Trust in any way. Can any other 
concern have sunk to quite such depths 
of baseness? It cheated, like the lowest 
greengrocer, with fraudulent scales; it 
knocked out a competitor by a low trick. 
It merits and will receive the contempt of 
the country.” 





A woman in Kansas who held a com- 
mission as notary public married, and 
wanting to know if she could still act as 
notary under the appointment made out 
in her maiden name asked the Attorney 
General of the State for a formal opinion 
on the question. The Attorney General 
held that she could, but remarked that 
since she was now married she should 
drop the notary public business and attend 
to her household duties. His interpreta- 
tion of the law was as follows: “The 


taking of the name of the husband by the 
wife seems to be a matter wholly of cus- 
tom and not law, a general custom that has 
prevailed for centuries.” 


ART 


Whether by coincidence, or of set 
purpose, on March 29th, anniversary of 
the birth and death of Raphael, Pius X 
opened the new picture gallery in the 
Vatican Palace. The old gallery, or 
Pinacoteca, as it was always called, was 
neither one of the largest, nor one of the 
most important in Rome. It was far 
beneath the Vatican sculptures in im- 
portance; yet it contained the “ Madonna 
di Foligno,” “The Transfiguration,” and 
“The Last Communion of St. Jerome.” 
For one thing the galleries were poorly 
lighted, the pictures ill-arranged and in 
many of them overcrowded in the few 
rooms they occupied. 

Pius X, who in his unobstrusive way, 
without flare of trumpets, 1s mindful of 
many things besides modernism and 
French difficulties, has paid attention to 
the art-treasures which are his appanage. 
It was a surprise to many to find that 
by his wishes certain rare illuminated 
volumes in the library were being fac- 
similed for the first time; that by his 
wish an account of the ivories of the 
museum was printed and circulated; that 
by his orders plates were made of the 
frescoes in the Sale delle Nozze Aldo- 
brandine; in fact, that he was quietly 
putting within reach of art students and 
scholars many things hitherto unattain- 
able. 

The new gallery was a radical, import- 
ant and much needed repristination. His- 
torically, the Pinacoteca began with a 
collection formed by Pius VI; it was 
looted by the French troops under Na- 
poleon and one hundred pictures belong- 
ing to Rome and the Holy See were 
added to the hundred and fifteen taken 
from various cities of the Pontifical 
states. All these went to the Louvre. 
The Congress of Vienna demanded their 
restitution; it was made—in part. Rome 
recovered seventy-seven pictures only, 
but they were of great vaiue. Placed at 


| first in the Borgia apartments they were 


moved in 1822 to the third story of the 
Loggie (apartamento Gregorio XIII); 
under Gregory XVI to the Galleria degli 
Arazzi; then to the Galleria Pia, where 
the modern paintings now are; and in 
1857 back to the quarters of Gregory 
XIII, where they remained until the pres- 
ent in imminent danger of fire and leak- 
age from the roof. 

It was resolved to remove them for 
safety to the ground floor and put in 
order for their reception the vast space 
used for the storing of the old Pontifical 
state-coaches and _ traveling-carriages, 
quaint and picturesque relics of by-gone 
days. A section of the Floreria was in- 





cluded; and while Comm. Sneider, the 
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architect, was engaged upon the restora- 
tions Prof. Seitz, Director of the Pina- 
coteca, was entrusted with the gathering 
of the pictures. It seems strange that 
the handsome, courtly, middle-aged ar- 
tist we knew as Young Seitz—to distin- 
guish him from this queer old painter’s 
father with his Oriental dress and theo- 
ries on the Christian art he practised so 
faithfully—should have done his work 
and not seen its completion. To enlarge 
the collection, he asked for the primitives 
of the library, the best pictures from the 
Lateran Palace, and a number of can- 
vases unknown to the public because 
scattered throughout inner halls of the 
Vatican. Having obtained them, poor 
Seitz, beloved and esteemed, was called 
to the “metam unam.” His assistant, 
the young historian of art, Prof. d’ Achi- 
ardi, was left alone with the responsibili- 
ty. Questions will arise in one’s mind 
as to why this and that arrangement, and 
why this and that classification; but the 
workers have all vouched that they did 
their best, according to circumstances, 
having had to face innumerable grave 
problems of co-ordination, harmony, 
space, lighting, etc. On the whole, there 
can be no question that the general re- 
sult is splendid and satisfying. 

The new gallery lies (those familiar 
with the buildings will quickly recognize 
the spot) on your right-hand as, skirt- 
ing the palace, you ascend the steep hill 
towards the Sculpture Gallery, with the 
wall of the Vatican gardens on your 
left. The halls lie in a straight line one 
beyond the other along the street, but 
the windows looking to !t have been 
closed, and opposite them the arches 
perforated so that the gallery is lighted 
from the inner side, east, namely, from 
Bramante’s Cortile Belvedere. The en- 
trance is directly from the street, the 
vestibule occupying about the middle of 
the gallery, three rooms to your left, 
north; four to your right. Beyond these 
latter (south) is a long store-room con- 
taining some hundred and twenty pic- 
tures of minor importance; and again, 
beyond that, the Chapel of Pius V. But 
at present the gallery ends at Room IV, 
with its culminating Raphaels. 

The decorations are simple and artis- 
tic. The vaulted ceilings have delicate 
stucco ornaments in Renaissance style, 
designed by Comm. Sneider, the ponti- 
fical arms in the centre; the doors, 
marble frames with the name of Pius X 
in the lintel. Walls are covered with a 
subdued shade of olive watered silk, 
meeting the walnut wainscoting, and 
the new floors are parquet. In the en- 
trance stands a good bust of His Holi- 
ness by the German sculptor, Seeboeck; 
other pieces of decorative sculpture oc- 
cupy the centre of the rooms. 





As to the pictures proper, the first hall 
is dedicated to the Primitives: Sala dei 
Trecentisti; archaic art just issuing from 
the Byzantine, almost entirely an addi- 
tion to the old gallery—Dante’s contem- 
poraries whom he admired so much, 
though we turn up our noses at their 
stiff comeliness. Bologna, Hardy Siena, 
and Florence are represented. Giotto, 
Margaritone d’Arezzo, the Lorenzetti, 
Taddeo di Bartolo, Bernardo Daddi. 
Quaint age in which the Madonna and 
saints and holy angels had many vo- 
taries: and the world was full of monks. 

Room II, Sala di Melozzo (divers 
schools) in which Siena still paints her 
little narrow panels, all on gold ground 
and so religious, while round about the 
Quatiro Cento, beginning in archaism 
is blustering with its accession of bloom 
and sound-limbed youth. Sano di Pie- 
tro and Giovanni di Paolo are doing as- 
cetic solitaries; but here comes Gozzoli, 
dear Chaucer-like Benozzo Gozzoli, with 
his spring grass always full of flowers, 
slim boy-pages handsomely mounted, 
with perhaps a hawk beating wings on 
their wrist, and harness studded with 
gold. But this is not the Riccardi Pal- 
ace, so Bonozzo paints sedately, though 
whimsically and poetically. “Our Bles- 
sed Ladye, Sent Marye, who when about 
to depart to the sovereign realm of 
heaven, did thereupon bestow her holy 
cincture upon the Blessed Apostle, Seint 
Thomas ’”( from the Lateran Museum). 
There is a “ Coronation of the Virgin” 
by Fra. Filippo Lippi, with Olivetan 
monks on either side of her; a predella 
by Francisco Cossa, with episodes from 
the life of St. Hyacinth; a “ Holy Fami- 
ly,” by Garofalo and Leonardo’s “ St. 
Jerome”; yes, Leonardo, for it has 
grown to be his time in spite of those 
Sienese wood-paintings and the Fra. An- 
gelico’s at the other end of the roof. Of 
special historical interest 1s the portrait 
of the boy Francesco Sforza, by Bernar- 
dino de’Conti, dated 1496. The fresco 
which gives the room its name: “ Six- 
tus IV founding the Vatican Library” 
(by Melozzo da Forli) with the like- 
nesses of his nephews and of Platina, the 
humanist, who kneels before him, this 
great fresco dominates the room as it 
did in the old Pinacoteca—with its magic 
of life and genius. 

Room III, Sala della Scuola Umbra e 
Marchigiana covers the same period in 
another part of Italy. Beginning with 
Allegretto Nuzi, Gentile da Fabriano, 
Nicolo Alunno and Francesco Gentile 
we come to Pinturicchio, whose delicate and 
harmonizing work is always so attrac- 
tive. His Coronation of the Virgin is 
delightfully quattrocento. The lovely 
unknown “ Madonna and Child” are also 
attributed to him. The “ Assumption” 





of Cola dell’Amatrice Is less important 
than the picture by Antoniazzo Romanus 
of the “ Blessed Virgin Enthroned,” to 
the gallery, with the Auditors of the 
Congregation della Rota kneeling around 
her. A graceful “ Nativity,” by the Um- 
brian Spagna, and the “Resurrection” of 
Perugino, on which Raphael worked, 
complete this room. 

The fourth room, Sala di Raffaello, or 
Tribuna, contains only six large can- 
vases. The St. Jerome by Raphael’s 
father, Giovanni Santi, the “ Madonna 
with Saints,” by Perugino, his master 
(painted for the Palazzo dei Priori, Pe- 
rugia), and the rather mediocre “-Coro- 
nation of the Virgin” (done after Ra- 
phael’s design) by his pupil, Giulio Ro- 
mano, and by Francesco Penni. The Ra- 
phael’s proper are three in number, and 
masterpieces. First the early “ Tomb 
and Crowning of Mary in Heaven,” one 
of the most charming of his canvases, 
for the stamp of the quattrocento is 
upon it still and no breath of moderni- 
ty has disturbed the quaint, lovely faces 
or stirred the stately flowers in Our 
Lady’s tomb. Next comes the “ Ma- 
donna di Foligno,” beautiful enough in 
all truth, but the day of archaism is 
spent and over. Raphael has attained 
maturity and this, in 1512, is contempo- 
rary art. On the end wall is the 
“ Transfiguration,” which many hold to 
be the master’s greatest production, as 
it was his last. 

One must retrace one’s steps from 
the fourth room back to the vestibule 
and then start fresh in the opposite di- 
rection with Room V, the Venetians’ 
Sala della Scuola Veneta. Carlo Crivelli, 
a “Madonna and Child.” a “ Pieta,” 
dreadful in Woe; Vittore Crivelli the 
son, a poliptych; Mantegna, the admira- 
able “ Pieta,’ known as “Dead Christ 
and Mary Magdelene.” Antonio da 
Murano, a large altar piece in compart- 
ments (1469), with the mast delightful 
figures of saints in pure fifteenth century 
costume; the “St. George” of Paris Bor- 
done; “ Holy Family,” by Bonifazio; the 
“Empress St. Helena,” by Veronese in 
his sumptuous, plastic coloring; Titian, 
the profile portrait of the disputed 
“Doge,” called alternately Mocenigo, 
Gritti, and Marcello, and the great can- 
vas (1523) for Sta. Maria de Fratri, with 
its realistic, splendidly princely saints. 
Room VI, Sala dei Seicentisti, contains 
seventeenth century Italian painters of 
all schools. Indeed, local limitations are 
growing less marked, even in art; though 
it is great wonder that, in the early days, 
painters in all parts of Itaty, unknown to 
one another, separated, their works kept 
at home, should yet all have seemed to 
follow tradition, and that Eastern, until 
Giotto came. Seicento painting is uni- 
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versal, modern, highly developed: its 
fault want of spontaneity, and affected- 
ness. Domenichino triumphs easily with 
his “Last Communion of St. Jerome,” 
than which it would be difficult to paint 
a better picture. Guido Reni’s fine “ Cru- 
cifixion of St. Peter” vies with the “ St. 
Romuald” of Andrea Sacchi, two noble 
canvases, though there is perhaps a 
greater pathos in the rugged, hoary heaa 
of the Apostle, degraded, and with liv- 
ing eyes turned heavenward. Three sub- 
jects which used not to be in the old 
Pinacoteca are a graceful and devotional 
“ Repose in the Desert” by Martha, and 
a “Holy Family” by Barocci; and a 
“ Denial of St. Peter,” attributed to Car- 
avaggio, in which vivid realism predomi- 
nates. The “ Entombment,” which was 
in the old gallery, is unquestionably Car- 
avaggio’s own. Here, too, is Guercino’s 
“Unbelief of St. Thomas,” powerful in 
drawing and chiaroscuro. 

Room VII, Sala degli Artisti Stranieri, 
the last in this wing (north), is devoted 
to foreign artists. 

GABRIEL FRANCES PoweERs. 


PERSONAL 


The Hon. Maurice F. Egan, Ameri- 
can Minister to Denmark, has been des- 
ignated to represent the United States 
at the International Conference of Arts 
and Literature which will be held at 
Copenhagen from June 21 to 25. 





Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of 
the Catholic University, sailed for Liver- 
pool on the Cedric last Saturday. After a 
brief visit to his uncle, Canon Lynch, of 
Manchester, he will go to Rome to confer 
with the authorities there on the condition 
and prospects of the Catholic University. 





At the general chapter of the Francis- 
cans, held on May 28, at Assisi, Father 
Sixtus Lagorio, president of St. Anthony 
Seraphic College and Novitiate at Catskill, 
N. Y., was elected to the office of Definitor 
General, which he will hold for a term of 
six years. Father Sixtus is forty-four 
years old, and was ordained in Buffalo in 
1892, since which time he has been con- 
nected successively with St. Peter’s Church, 
Pittsburg, and St. Bonaventure’s Monas- 
tery, Allegany, N. Y., where for four years 
he filied the chair of Professor of 
Philosophy. 





The heroic bronze memorial bust to the 
philosopher, Orestes A. Brownson, will be 
unveiled on a site in one of the New York 
parks, to be yet selected, on October 12. It 
has been ready for several years. 





Discoursing of authors and books in a 
recent issue of The Sun, a writer stated 








that John Ayscough, the author of “ Dro- 
mina” and “ Marotz,” is a bachelor and 
likely to remain so. Both works were re- 
cently reviewed in America, The accuracy 
of The Sun’s statement is vouched for by 
the fact that “John Ayscough” is the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew, who 
was born in 1858, received into the Church 
in 1879 and ordained priest in 1884. He 
served for many years as army chaplain 
to the English troops at Plymouth and at 
Malta. 


EDUCATION 


The annual session of the Catholic 
Summer School will open at Cliff Haven, 
on Lake Champlain, New York, on June 
27, and will continue until September 10. 

An appropriate feature of the coming 
tercentenary celebration of the discovery 
of Lake Champlain, July 4 to July 10, will 
be the important share which the official 
program of the celebration concedes to the 
Catholic Summer School at Cliff Haven. 
A special effort is being made by the 
Champlain Assembly to interest the Cath- 
olics of the United States and of Canada 
in the great festivity. And rightfully so, 
since many of the holy and _ historic 
memories with which the Champlain val- 
ley is redolent cluster about the Bay of 
Cliff Haven. An elaborate program has 
been arranged, worthy of the significance 
of the occasion for the Catholics of the 
land; the President and Vice-President, 
Cardinal Gibbons and other dignitaries of 
the Church here and in Canada have en- 
gaged to be present at the Assembly during 
its impressive contribution to the nation’s 
tribute to a leading pioneer explorer in the 
western hemisphere. The exercises, which 
will last a week, will be opened on July 
4. A pontifical high Mass will be cele- 
brated that morning on the shore of the 
lake by Bishop Thomas F. Hickey, of 
Rochester. Cardinal Gibbons will preach 
the sermon, and Bishop Hickey will be 
assisted by Bishop Burke, of Albany; 
Bishop Ludden, of Syracuse; Bishop Col- 
ton, of Buffalo, and Mgr. Denis J. Mc- 
Mahon, of this city, who is president of 
the Summer School. President Taft will 
be the guest of honor at a reception to be 
given by the faculty of the Summer School 
on the morning of July 7. Thursday, July 
8, the play of “ Hiawatha” will be given 
by 175 Algonquin Indians from Quebec. 
The stage for this play will be a floating 
island. There will be a pageant of his- 
torical floats along shore. A reception is 
being arranged in honor of Vice-President 
Sherman which will be attended by several 
hundred prominent Catholic laymen of the 
State. On Thursday and Friday the Rev. 
M. C. Gleeson, chaplain in the U. S. Navy, 
will lecture on the round-the-world trip of 
the American fleet in which he participated. 





In its issue of June 3 the Manufacturers’ 
Record, a southern industrial weekly pub- 
lished in Baltimore, makes the following 
vigorous plea for denominational or re- 
ligious schools. ‘“ Denominational schools 
are essential to the best development of the 
educational interests of the country, and, 
from the primary department to the uni- 
versity, they should be supported with 
liberal contributions by the members of the 
several religious bodies of the country. 
Once established by the voluntary action of 
members of the respective denominations, 
they ought to be sustained in recognition 
of something more than nominal adherence 
to denominational tenets and as evidence 
of conviction that religion is an essential 
part of education. The province of the 
State as to education would then be prop- 
erly bounded, and the effects of its domi- 
nant imperfection, the absence of religion 
from its scheme, would be kept at a mini- 
mum. 

“Denominational schools properly ac- 
credited by responsible agencies within the 
denominations have a right to demand that 
the members of the denominations give 
them adequate support in the shape of stu- 
dents or by funds. That demand should 
be limited to no section of the country, and 
to no individual member, but all members 
should be imbued with a deep sense of 
obligation to give to their schools as liber- 
ally and as unostentatiously as possible. 
Such giving is one of the best evidences 
of an active faith, and is just as essential 
to the development of religious work as 
any other form of giving.” 





On July 31 the University of Leipzig 
will celebrate the five hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation. Very Rever- 
end Doctor Henry Hyvernat, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the Catholic 
University, has been appointed by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons to represent 
the University at the Leipzig festivities. 
Doctor Hyvernat is a _ distinguished 
Egyptologist, and his exhaustive article 
on Egypt in the fifth volume of “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia” is attracting uni- 
versal attention. Doctor Hyvernat is in 
point of time the oldest professor at the 
Catholic University, and has in all parts 
of the United States a good number of 
scholarly disciples among our Catholic 
clergy. 





A number of papers have printed a 
statement that there was an intention of 
changing the name of the popularly- 
styled American College in Rome. It 
does not seem to be known that the legal 
title of the institution, as enacted by a 
bill passed, March 18, 1886, in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, is “The 
American College of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the United States.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—The Apostolic Mission Union completed 
its three days’ conference at the Catholic 
University on June 11, which resulted 
in steps being taken to secure practical 
working unity between all the forces now 
in process of development which aim at 
the conservation, extension and upbuild- 
ing of the Catholic Church in America. 
It was a realization of the solidarity of the 
missions bands which brought forth cheers 
when members of bands in northern States 
pledged themselves on the floor of the 
congress to put in all their spare time with 
the bands at work in the poor and needy 
South. The Rev. A. P. Doyle, rector of 
the Apostolic Mission House, was elected 
to cooperate with Rev. Dr. Francis C. 
Kelly, president of the Church Extension 
Society, in promotion of a congress of 
Catholic missions in Boston next year. 
A report on work done with the chapel 
car by Rev. John Handly, C.S.P., of Win- 
chester, Tenn., was followed by appoint- 
ment of a committee to secure other chapel 
cars. A paper on mission work among 
the Indians by Rev. William Ketcham, 
superintendent of the Bureau, resulted in a 
vote to place a missionary at once in the 
field with a tent and traveling outfit. 
Church Extension, through Dr. Kelly, 
pledged the outfit. The Apostolic Mission 
House pledged the missionary, and Rev. J. 
F. Busch, of St. Paul, subscribed $100 for 
the first year’s salary. A masterly paper 
by Rev. O. A. Shyne; S.J., of Marquette 
Universiy, Milwaukee, on methods of giving 
missions to children was followed by a 
resolution to incorporate his teaching in the 
education of all missionaries under the in- 
fluence of the conference. 

Warmest sympathy was extended to the 
Italian immigrant in appreciation of a 
paper by Monsignor A. Pozzi, of Trenton, 
N. J., who enlightened his hearers with 
accounts of twelve years’ successful work in 
his diocese. Similarly the conference 
greeted with cordial enthusiasm a manly 
appeal for the negro by Rev. J. Plantvigne, 
of Balttmore, a gifted member of that race. 
Native Southerners seconded his werds 
with fervent eloquence; and the Provincial 
of the Order of the Holy Spirit, Very Rev. 
J. T. Murphy, supported his plea with the 
testimony of an Order which has lost five 
hundred priests in martyrdom on negro 
missions throughout the world. Rev. Mar- 
tin Callahan, of Montreal, who has almost 
five thousand conversions to his credit, re- 
ported marvelous results among the 
Chinese, who are in Montreal rapidly as- 
similating the spirit of Catholicity. The 
claims of little children were further pre- 
sented by Very Rev. C. A. Williams, of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Child, and by 
Very Rev. Joseph Himmel, S.J., of George- 





town University, and Father Boarman, S.]J., 
of Chicago. Rev. L. J. Evers, of St. An- 
drew’s, New York City, related his work 
among the night workers of Newspaper 
Row, outcasts of the Bowery and the 
prisoners of the Tombs. 

Catholic affairs in the Philippines were 
analyzed in a sympathetic and authorita- 
tive fashion by President Taft, who ad- 
dressed the conference on Wednesday 
evening. 

Father Doyle introduced the President 
as “the great harmonizer,” a quotation 
from Mrs. Stonewall Jackson. The Presi- 
dent took for his text the words of the 
Holy Father, Pius X, in his conversation 
with Father Doyle about the work of the 
Missionary Union: “Non possumus edi- 
ficare Ecclesiam super ruinas charitatis.” 
The President recited the history of his 
mission to the Vatican and the subsequent 
adjustment of the friars’ claims in the 
Philippines as an illustration of the growth 
of charity among separated Christians in 
the United States. ‘“ There were few, if 
any, extremists in this country,” he said, 
“who took exception to our method of 
reaching a solution. I venture to say, my 
dear friends, that if this visit to Rome 
had occurred forty or fifty years before, 
it would have sunk any administration 
responsible for it.’ The President’s tribute 
to Leo XIII was particularly hearty. He 
drew a picture of the venerable pontiff 
which must remain a notable appreciation 
of his marvelous mental and executive 
ability at the age of ninety-two. 

Greetings were sent to the Holy Father 
by the conference and letters and tele- 
grams of encouragement and approbation 
were sent to the conference by the Cardinal 
and most of the archbishops and bishops 
of America. 


—Though on the face of the returns 
given in the report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith for 1908 the 
Archdiocese of Boston shows a falling 
off of about $13,000 as compared with the 
preceding year, this decrease is only ap- 
parent. Formerly the Archdiocese of 
Boston sent, through the Lyons Society, 
not only the dues accruing from various 
forms of membership (ordinary, special 
and perpetual), but all gifts for foreign 
missions, specified and unspecified. Ac- 
cording to The Field Afar, nearly $52,000 
passed through the diocesan office for 
1908, $22,000 being made up of designated 
gifts and other donations. 


—On Sunday the Pope received in audi- 
ence Mgr. Falconio, Apostolic Delegate of 
Washington; Archbishop Farley, of New 
York; Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston; 
Archbishop Blenk, of New Orleans, and 
Archbishop Seton, Titular of Heliopolis, 
as well as the various American bishops 
who have been in Rome for the golden 








jubilee of the American College. Mgr. 
Kennedy, Rector of the college, intro- 
duced the president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Wall, of New York, who de- 
livered an address to which His Holiness 
responded. The Pope gave high praise 
to the seminary, saying that if out of 70,- 
000,000 Americans one quarter are of the 
Catholic faith, it is due especially to the 
first missionaries of the Propaganda and to 
others, of whom more than 600 have been 
provided by the American College. 


—The recent successful pilgrimage from 
England to the Shrine of St. James of 
Compostela has called attention to the 
pious custom that draws pilgrims every 
May to the Chapelle Saint Laurent, at Eu, 
about an hour’s journey from Dieppe, 
France, in honor of the great Archbishop 
of Dublin, St. Lawrence O’Toole. The 
chapel is built over the spot where the 
saint breathed his last; his remains lie in 
the crypt of the old church of Notre Dame 
in the same town. During the time of pil- 
grimage the relics of St. Lawrence are 
exposed for nine days, and large numbers 
of the faithful visit the chapel to honor the 
illustrious bishop who died there in 1181. 
It is hoped now to interest Irish Catholics 
in this pilgrimage. 

—Archbishop Bourne, of Westminster, 
celebrated the silver jubilee of his priest- 
hood on June 11. 

—From Jyly 9 to July 25 there will be 
a pilgrimage to the great relics at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which are exposed only 
every seventh year. 

—The Archbishop of Toulouse, France, 
in a recent pastoral severely censures the 
growing abuse that has made the day of 
First Communion a fashionable social 
function rather than a solemn religious 
event. “ First Communion day at the pres- 
ent time,” he says, “is a_half-religious, 
half-pagan festival by which we recognize 
a new phase in the life of a child—a festival 
to which parents and friends are invited 
for the purpose of rejoicing with the 
family, and in which, outside of a pious 
ceremony in the morning, there is no ques- 
tion of religion or of God.” 

Continuing, the Archbishop cites the 
gifts of modest rosaries formerly given, or 
the silver or brass crucifixes long after- 
ward retained as souvenirs, and pertinently 
asks: “What do we see to-day? Be- 
tween families and friends there is a vulgar 
display in the exchange of jewels, of objects 
of art destined to create a love of luxury 
and a taste for frivolity rather than piety 
and a love for God. There is a profane 
display of dress, moreover—costly gowns, 
costly jewelry, costly hats or bonnets, until 
the sacredness of the occasion is lost in 
tawdry show.” 

—The new chapel of St. Ignatius’ Col- 
lege, Riverview, Sydney, Australia, admired 
as one of the architectural masterpieces of 
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the Island Continent, was solemnly opened 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Moran, on the 
234 ult. 


—Through the generosity of the Rev. 
Thomas P. McLaughlin, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who contributed to the building 
fund the purse of $3,500 given on the oc- 
casion of his recent silver jubilee, a chapel 
is to be built for the use of the soldiers 
stationed at Fort Slocum. The corner- 
stone was laid last Sunday. 


—Cardinal Logue, assisted by six bishops 
and seventy priests, dedicated, May 30, the 
historic Long Tower Church, Derry, Ire- 
land, built on the spot where St. Columba 
offered his first Mass in 546 and where he 
erected his Black Abbey Church. Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J., preached on 
“Columba and the Secret of Sanctity.” 
The new church, which is one of the largest 
and most elegant in Ireland, is Celtic in 
design and workmanship, and built by 
Irish moneys, one gentleman, Mr. Han- 
nigan, of Derry, having contributed $45,- 
000. The stained-glass windows were 
made by a Dublin firm. 


—In the monastery at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., on June 8, the triennial election of 
the Carmelite Order of America was held, 
the General Very Rev. Pius Mayer pre- 
siding. The following were chosen: 
Provincial, Father Dion S. Best, Engle- 
wood, N. J.; assistant privincial, Father 
Bernard Fink, Niagara Falls; consultors, 
Father Berthold Lauzau, Pittsburg; Fa- 
ther Basil Kahler, Pittsburg; Father 
Hilary, Chicago; Father Otto, Englewood. 
There are about sixty members in America 
and monasteries are established at Niagara 
Falls, Ont.; Pittsburg and New Baltimore, 
Pa.; Leavenworth and Seapo, Kansas; 
Englewood, N. J., and Chicago. 


—In blessing a new cemetery at Mil- 
waukee, on last Sunday, Archbishop Mess- 
mer expressed his disapproval of the cross- 
less monument by saying: “It is an evil 
sign to find in a Catholic cemetery a grave 
with no Christian sign upon it. Such a 
one might as well be in a pagan cemetery.” 


—Preparations have begun for the de- 
tails of the regular annual convention of 
the National Council of the Knights of 
Columbus which will be held in Mobile, 
Ala., August 3, 4 and 5. 


—A cable despatch from _ Béziers, 
France, states that a Cingalese prince, 
Fernando Primier, died on a railroad 
train there, on June 10, while on his way 
to Lourdes, in the hope of gaining relief 
at the shrine from the suffering caused 
by an incurable malady. 


—Apropos of the troubles of the color 
line on the Pacific and in the South, it 
is remarked as an incident of the Cath- 
olicity of the Church that most of the 





martyrs recently beatified are represen- 
tives of the yellow race. 


—Old St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, which was destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1906, has been rebuilt and will 
be dedicated on Sunday, June 20. 


—The cornerstone of the new St. Jo- 
seph’s Church at Sterling, Conn., was laid 
on June 6 by Mgr. John Synnott, Admin- 
istrator of the Diocese of Hartford. The 
polyglot character of the population is 
evident from the fact that there were ser- 
mons in English, French and Polish at the 
ceremonies. 


—On the ist inst., at the installation of 
the new Provost of the Metropolitan Chap- 
ter of Westminster, and of the Very Rev. 
Francis Wyndham to the canonry vacant 
by the death of the late Mgr. Cook, an 
ancient Catholic rite which, with the ex- 
press sanction of the Holy See, had been 
used in England before the Reformation, 
was revived for the first time. 


—His Grace, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, celebrated very quietly on the 11th 
inst, the silver jubilee of his priesthood. 


—The new Bishop of Cleveland, the 
Right Rev. John P. Farrelly, was formally 
installed in his Cathedral last Sunday. 
Archbishop Moeller presided and there was 
a large and distinguished congregation, 
clerical and lay, present. A parade of 
Catholic societies and parish representa- 
tives and a dinner given by the diocesan 
clergy in honor of the bishop followed. On 
Monday evening a reception by the laity 
was given to the bishop and his guests at 
the Colonial Club. 


—The cornerstone of what will be the 
most imposing monastery of the Passionist 
Congregation in the United States was 
laid by Bishop Rhode in Chicago, on 
June 6. 


OBITUARY 


Judge Myles P. O’Connor died recently 
in San José, California, and in his death 
State and Church alike mourn the loss of a 
loyal and devoted son. The Judge was 
born in Abbeyview, Queen’s County, Ire- 
land, on May 8, 1823, but his boyhood years 
were spent in Manchester, England. At 
the age of fifteen he migrated to the States 
with his parents, and after a brief stay in 
New York he went on to St. Louis. En- 
tering upon his law studies in the strong 
law department of the St. Louis Univer- 
sity, he graduated with distinction in 1846. 
The call of the West led him across the 
plains in 1849, and like many. another pio- 


meer he speedily accumulated a fortune 


in the noted mining district of Nevada 
County, California. 
Judge O’Connor’s admirable qualities of 








heart and mind made him a marked char- 
acter among his associates from the begin- 
ning. A man of splendid physique, of 
keen intelligence and ripe mental gifts, an 
eloquent speaker and of excellent repute 


| as a lawyer he was honored by his fellow- 


citizens by repeated election to high po- 
litical office in his adopted State. 

In 1862 he married a Miss Butler, of a 
prominent Protestant family in Grass Val- 
ley, who shortly after her marriage became 
a fervent convert to the Church. Six years 
ago Judge O’Connor’s health began to fail, 
loss of sight, too, came to burden him, but 
in these years of forced seclusion and al- 
most constant pain his patient submission 
to God’s will was an object lesson of Chris- 
tian fortitude. Death found him ready, 
and he died as he had lived, an edifying 
and devoted son of the Church. 

Mr. O’Connor’s practical life shone out 
especially in his munificent charity. Fav- 
ored by fortune in a marked degree, he 
held himself to be but a trustee to whom 
Providence had given lavishly for the wel- 
fare of his fellows. Hospitals, schools, and 
religious institutions alike were the recipi- 
ents of his bounty and when he had dis- 
posed of most of his fortune in charity, he 
gave over his palatial home in San José 
to the Sisters of Notre Dame to be used 
as a Catholic orphanage, adding $100,000 
as an endowment for the support of fifty 
orphans. Nor was his charity restricted 
as to locality; the Catholic University in 
Washington, Trinity College, the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary in Menlo Park, the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Los Gatos, St. Joseph’s Church 
in San José, and the Sisters of Notre Dame 
as well as the Sisters of Charity in Cali- 
fornia, all received bountiful evidence of 
his purpose to use God’s gifts in the spread 
of God’s service. 

Honored for his civic virtues and es- 
teemed for his devoted Catholic example, 
his memory will live long among the thous- 
ands who mourn his loss. 





Mother Mary Joseph (Mary Dallmer) 
assistant general of the English-speaking 
Ursulines, since May, 1907, died in Rome, 
on May 25. She was born in Germany, 
March 19, 1852, and came here when five 
years old. She entered the Ursulines in 
Galveston, Texas, in 1870, and many cul- 
tured women claim Mother Joseph as their 
friend, teacher and guide. In 1891 she 
was made superior of the Ursuline Con- 
vent and remained in office for fifteen 
years. In September, 1900, she went to 
Rome for the unification of the congrega- 
tions of the Ursuline order, and was selected 
to be Mother Provincial of the Southern 
United States provinces. Mother Joseph 
was called to Rome in May, 1907, and 
while there was selected, to fill the office 
of assistant general, the office she held at 
the time of her death. 
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Advices from Rome chronicle the 
deaths there of two well-known priests, 
the first, on May 25, of Monsignor Wenzel, 
Canon of St. Peter’s and keeper of the 
Vatican Archives, who was sixty-eight 
years of age. Though known in several 
spheres as a learned prelate and generous 
benefactor, Monsignor Wenzel was chiefly 
remarkable for the zeal displayed in his 
care for the vast range of priceless docu- 
ments contained in the archives of the 
Apostolic Palace, where, it may be said, he 
almost lived for several years. Among 
the wreaths at his funeral were several 
from some of the principal Universities in 
Europe. 

The other loss to the Church was that 
of Father Palmieri, who for over sixty 
years has been a member of the Society 
of Jesus, during which time he enjoyed 
the esteem of Pius IX, Leo XIII, and 
Pius X. A fuller notice will appear in 
a forthcoming number. 





Timothy E. Tarsney, a_ well-known 
Catholic lawyer of Michigan, who served 
two terms in Congress and was for eight 
years Corporation Counsel of Detroit, died 
in that city June 8, aged sixty years. 
After his service in Congress his repute 
as a wit and orator was national. 





The death is announced in Dublin, on 
May 31, of P. A. McHugh, editor and 
founder of the Sligo Champion, and for 
twenty years parliamentary representa- 
tive of North Sligo. Mr. McHugh 
was a scholarly gentleman, and in press 
and Parliament an able and dignified ex- 
ponent of Irish and Catholic interests. The 
frequent imprisonments he suffered for his 
aggressive advocacy of the rights of his 
people never soured his disposition and in 
the midst of political passions he incurred 
no personal enmities. 





A despatch from Honolulu announces the 
death of Father Clement, who went to 
Hawaii from France with Father Damien 
in 1863, to devote himself to work among 
the lepers in the Molokai colony. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That France is “decadent” at this mo- 
ment no one who really loves her and her 
great past can doubt. Her government is 
drifting towards anarchy; her pictorial art 
and literature have become so indecent 
that pictures in the Paris salons, the plays 
and the novels of to-day are as a rule 
flippantly vicious. 

The Catholic Church alone maintains 
religion and morality, and the Catholic 
Church is slowly having all her powér for 
social order and moral education choked 
by a government bent upon killing her in- 








fluence over the coming generation. Every 
religious order that teaches has been ban- 
ished. It is getting to be a very difficult 
thing to give religious instruction to those 
who ardently desire to have it, and the 
millions outside who have been perverted 
are taught to show active hostility to every 
devout Catholic. Last year a young man 
was killed and many persons injured at 
Orleans in a procession in honor of Joan 
of Arc. Priests have been stabbed and 
stoned in the streets of Paris. There are 
precincts where no priest can walk in the 
streets without having the insulting cry: 
“A bas la calotte!” 

Few people here can realize the condition 
of things. I have been amused as well as 
irritated at the comments upon President 
Jordan’s assertion that France is decadent 
because of the extremes which meet. I 
have heard a non-Catholic say that the 
present condition (which if continued will 
surely lead to anarchy) is the most hope- 
ful and enlightened advance towards a 
glorious future without organized religion 
and therefore France is not “ decadent.” 
In your editorial last Saturday you quote 
a speech from M. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, in which he says that no na- 
tion which “leads the world in sciences” 
can be “decadent.” No Catholic can look 
upon this as a logical conclusion, for we 
know well that the utmost perfection of 
human intelligence may be utterly godless. 
What you say in the same editorial is of 
course the only ground for hope that 
France may recover. 

The devotion of Catholics and their loy- 
alty to the Pope, the renewed zeal which 
has come to the lukewarm and the indif- 
ferent—all these most inspiring signs of 
vitality in the Church of France prove to 
us why an omnipotent God allows evil and 
cruelty to exist, but that the evil and cru- 
elty are rampant and have the upperhand 
in France to-day is an indisputable proof 
to my mind of decadence and anyone fa- 
miliar with the Republic of thirty years 
ago can measure the beight of her fall. I 
do not think she can be lifted up unless 
we admit this fact which every devout 
Catholic in France knows to be the truth. 

A CatHotic WHo Loves FRANCE. 
Boston, June 13, 1909. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On the 24th of May, 1908, Rev. Mother 
Barat, the Foundress of the Congregation 
of the Sacred Heart, was declared by the 
Church Blessed. Within a year of the 
Beatification, her daughters, with the as- 
sistance of a few pupils, have given £500 
($2,500) to provide a beautiful marble 
statue of the Sacred Heart for the Metro- 
politan Cathedral of Westminster. 
small chapel in which the statue is to be 


placed adjoins that of the Blessed Sacra- 


ment, and is one of the quietest and most 
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secluded little nooks in the vast church. 
To decorate in a suitable manner this 
chapel, £550 ($2,750) is needed, a large 
sum it may appear at first sight, but not 
when divided among the countless pupils 
of the Order, who in their generosity will 
surely delight to share in the scheme. A 
short note was published in the Tablet of 
May 8th, suggesting that this should be 
undertaken. A week later the writer re- 
ceived £5 ($25) as a first donation from 
an English lady living in Florence. 

Contributions, large or small, of all pu- 
pils throughout the world, will be earnestly 
looked for, and especially from those in the 
English-speaking countries. The colonies 
will hasten to share in this, we may be 
sure, the pupils in the various convents in 
Canada and Australia, and also may we not 
include those of the numberless houses in 
the United States? The writer, whose own 
school was in Providence, Rhode Island, 
U S. A., beautiful “ Elmhurst” where she 
spent fully five years, has every confidence 
that the old girls in that country will not 
be behind others in generosity. All dona- 
tions can be sent direct either to The Hon. 
Muriel Fitzalan Howard, Glossop Hall, 
Glossop, Derbyshire, or to Miss Cecil Kerr, 
76 Eccleston Square, London, S. W., who 
are both old pupils of Roehampton, or to 
the writer of these lines. A complete list 
of all the convents or private individuals 
who have contributed, with the sums given, 
will be presented to the Archbishop of 
Westminster. PAULINE WILLIS. 
3 Kensington Gate, London, W. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have had a desire for quite a while 
to let you know how I enjoy and ap- 
preciate America. A week seems long to 
wait its arrival; one of my countrymen, 
a laboring man, is credited with saying: 
“If Saturday would come in the middle of 
the week, it would be easier for the work- 
ing man.” A short editorial in the issue of 
June 5, on “Frauds and the Carlyles,” 
brings to my mind an article in the June 
Munsey. The title is “ Famous Affinities of 
History. VI—Mary Queen of Scots and 
Lord Bothwell.” By Lyndon Orr. 

Mr. Orr seems to have taken Froude for 
his model, if not as a “word painter,” at 
least, to put it mildly, as an untruthful his- 
torian. It has been truthfully said that 
some modern historians are conspirators 
against the truth. Of course, you know 
that Mary queen of Scots has been ably 
vindicated by courageous, truthful Protes- 
tant writers. There is a famous vindica- 
tion of her in three volumes by Rev. John 
Whitaker, D.D., Rector of Ruan-Lang- 
horne, Cornwall, published in London in 
1788. Mr. Orr’s knowledge must have 
been limited to the writings of the Queen’s 
enemies, else he could not have the audaci- 
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ty to write the article credited to him in 
Munsey’s. 

In the third volume of Whitaker, page 
2, he says: “The human heart indeed ap- 
pears to have particularly rankled, at this 
season, into sins of malignity. Papists and 
Protestants shared equally in the baleful 
spirit. But Forgery. I blush for the honor 
of Protestantism while I write it, seems 
to have been peculiar to the Reformed. I 
shall recite some strong facts of this na- 
ture. They are dreadful proofs of the prof- 
ligacy of the times. But I shall confine 
myself to the period and the actors in them, 
with which we are already conversant. And 
I look in vain for one of these accursed 
outrages of imposition, among the disciples 
of Popery.” 

I am tempted to give another extract 
from the same volume (third)) page 49. 
“But Forgery appears to have been the 
peculiar disease of Protestantism, origi- 
nally coming forth as a kind of leprosy, 
upon the brow of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land; it was conveyed by the intercourses 
of vice to the profligate head of the Church 
of England. In both, it concurred with the 
rebellious turbulence and the sacrilegious 
violence of the Reformed, to stop the na- 
tions of Europe, that were springing for- 
ward from the idolatries of Popery into 
the pure worship of Protestantism; to 
make them run back, with a too hasty hor- 
ror, at the frightful face of Reformation 
before them; and to prefer even Popery 
with all its idolatries, to Protestantism 
with those enormities accompanying it. 
And the crimes of such wretches as Leth- 
ington, Morton, Murray, and Elizabeth, 
served unhappily to check the progress of 
that greatest of all illuminations to man, 
next to the first propagation of the Gospel.” 

You can enlighten, AMERICA, the readers 
of Munsey’s in regard to the true history 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and Mr. Lyndon 
Orr will have reason to thank you for 
your generosity in giving him a lesson on 
how history ought to be written, if you will 
kindly do so. 

P. H. Spetwissy. 
Philadelphia, June 10. 





Writing from Mersina, Asia Minor, a 
correspondent of AMERICA gives thirty- 
two reasons why American Catholics 
should take more interest in missionary 
work there. He regrets that in the mind 
of the Oriental, American and Protestant 
have come to be synonymous, owing to the 
resources at the disposal of the various 
American Protestant mission societies ; and 
he asks why should not American Catholic 
mission societies be founded? “A Pro- 
testant missioner here does not cost less 
than 12,000 francs a year, and that for him- 
self and his wife and family without the 
work profiting in the least. Well, this 
amount would suffice to keep at least 





twelve Catholic missionaries with their 
chapel and schools.” 

His appeal is not made to Catholics 
only: but to America as a nation. “Ow- 
ing to the influence of French Catholic 
missionaries in the Orient, France has an 
unparalleled prestige there. To-day with 
her own hands she is endeavoring to des- 
troy her own influence. Italy and Ger- 
many are eager to transplant her as pro- 
tector of Catholics and Protestants in the 
East. Protestant England cannot logically 
do so. Why should not America step in 
and reap whatever commercial advantage 
such a position entails?” 

The letter of our correspondent is curi- 


ously illustrated by a speech delivered on}. 


June 1, at the Sorbonne, Paris, before a 
meeting of the “Alliance Frangaise,” by 
M. Paul Deschanel, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber, and Presi- 
dent of the Committee for Foreign and 
Colonial Affairs. 

“Our protectorate in the East shelters 
a forest of schools spreading our speech 
and our influence. Some races there pre- 
fer religious schools; others—the Jews, for 
instance—favor lay teaching. There is 
room for all. Amid the barren 
waste of Islam the Christian churches of 
the East have been centres of life and in- 
dependence; so much so that where certain 
minds see nothing but relics of the past, 
and medieval legend, these peoples behold 
champions of law in the’ face of Mussul- 
man fatalism and upholders of the liberty 
of the human conscience. Never can I 
forget the thrill I experienced on en- 
tering one day one of our colleges in the 
East, when I heard one thousand young 
folks acclaim the flag of the Republic. 

“T felt I stood on French soil 
and I saw once more France of the Cru- 
sades out to conquer the Orient in the 
name of civilization.” 

Coming from the lips of an official of 
the French Government these words are 
significant, and may mark the dawn of an 
era of wisdom on the part of its masonic 
government in its treatment of the Relig- 
ious schools. 


WELCOME FROM THE PRESS 


Much as we shall miss the well- 
written esays, editorials and stories of 
the Messenger, we rejoice at the change 
to America. A weekly is more needed 
and will do more good. AMERICA is 
bound to have a wider circulation and 
greater influence. It is in close touch 
with the events of the day, gives sys- 
tematic information about them and rep- 
resents them in the light of Christian 
Faith and morals. May America be the 
forerunner of the Catholic English daily, 
which we need even more.—Paradises- 
friichte, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





We waited anxiously for the first 
number of America. It did not disap- 
point us, nor did any of the succeeding 
numbers. We recommend AMERICA most 
heartily to our readers.—St. Josephsbiatt, 
Mt. Angel, Oregon. 





We extend a hearty welcome to AMER- 
ica, a Catholic review of the week, the 
latest periodical to emanate from the en- 
terprise of our fellow-Catholics in the 
States. The well-known American Mes- 
senger has been discontinued in favor of 
the new venture, which on the merits 
of the specimen number we have seen 
should enjoy a long and prosperous life. 
Its outlook is a wide one and 
the Chronicle of the weef, Questions of 
the Day, Editorials and other features 
are full of interest for Catholics on both 
sides of the Atlantic.—Universe, London. 





The current number of AMERICA 
fully maintains its high standard as 
a weekly review and Catholic news-jour- 
nal, reflecting the best Catholic thought 
and activity of the Church all over the 
world. It is representative of higher 
Catholic journalism.—The Record, Lowis- 
ville, Ky. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


A subscription is probably better 
than a commendation. It helps to pay bills. 
—Rev. A. P. Doyle, Apostolic Mission 
Home, Washington, D. C. 





AMERICA is not only good, but 
excellent. It is a feast for onyone with an 
appetite for good reading matter.—Jas. J. 
Flannery, Jersey City, N. J. 





, I Fave the six numbers already 
published, and must say they are fine. I 
assure you of my hearty support in your en- 
terprise, and I have recommended AMERICA 
to my parishioners, and will continue to 
do so. Vive America/—Rev. J, M. Dre- 
ville, Russelville, Ky. 





May God's blessing be upon 
your work, and bring AMERICA to every 
nook and corner of the continent !—Rev. J. 
Althoff, Nelson, B. C. 





‘ It is indeed a red-letter day for 
Catholics to have a paper such as AMERICA. 
We American Catholics are sorely in need 
of a good organ to defend our cause.— 
Laure Broussard, San Antonio, Texas . 





AMERICA . . is fully up to 
the promises which were set forth in the 
last number of the Messenger. It fills a 
field of immense opportunity for truth and 
knowledge.—Judge Michael F. Girten, The 
Municipal Court of Chicago. 
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